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Opportunities Open 


to 


Home Economics College Craduates 


OME Economics does not and can 
not claim to be a “cure-all” for all 
ills nor the best training for all 

persons. However, it is probably the most 
composite, inclusive and adaptable subject 
taught in our schools today for the use, 
both present and future, of our young 
women. 

Home economics is a growing and 
changing subject. 
as many changes in home economics since 
its introduction into our school program 
as there have been economic and social 
changes during this same period. It in- 
cludes many interests, many applications 
and many activities. It is concerned 
chiefly with the factors relating to the 
well-being of the family and its mem- 
bers—the food they eat, the clothes they 
wear, the house they live in, the money 
they use and the way they live together. 
Home economics must always be in a 
state of change if it continues to adjust 
to changing civilization. Some one has 
wisely said that there is nothing more 
permanent than change. What are some 
of the changes that are affecting home 
economics teachings? They include new 
discoveries and inventions, new industries, 
increased production and consumption, 
high competition, changing standards in 
physical and social living, greater cities, 
increased transportation, increased oppor- 
tunities and demands of education, chang- 
ing status of women, new housing, and 
greater civic and social responsibilities. 
Because of these many changes, as well 
as the experiences of home economists 
during these years, home economics has 
“come into its own” during these times of 
economic and social bewilderment. In 
other words, home economics is “of age” 
and has the thrilling opportunity and 
task of translating the new findings of 
Science and art into practical use for 


living for everyone. Home 
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There have been just - 


A conference on Opportunities Open 
to Home Economics College Graduates 
was held at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on May 27th to which were in- 
vited girl students of near-by high 
schools, their. parents, and Home 
Econsmics , teachers and Vocational 
Advisors of the high schools. 

Miss Margaret M. Edwards, head of 
the Home Economics ‘Department of 
Alabama College conducted the con- 
ference and this paper is from her dis- 
cussion of such opportunities in the 
following fields—home economics teach- 
ing, home’ economics in business, in 
dietetics and nutrition, institutional ad- 
ministration, merchandising, research and 
extension work, social service, interior 
decoration, and costume designing and 
fashion advisory work. 











Economics is not just a subject of per- 
fected skills but happily uses these skills 
for interpreting new information and ex- 
periences into terms of individual and 
family satisfactions. 

Home economics makes five major con- 
tributions to living—cultural, health in all 
its aspects, social living, production and 
consumption and vocational adjustment. 
Its three main objectives are more health- 
ful daily living, more intelligent home- 
making, and earning to live. These three 
objectives are basic essentials for good 
citizenship. 

In discussing vocational opportunities 
open to the home economics trained 
woman it is not amiss to bear in mind the 
homely philosophy of “Hambones,” the 
imaginary negro philosopher, who says, 
“heaps of folks gits primed up wid edi- 
cation, whut larns ’em how to live but 
dey cant make a livin’.” He also says “De 
world needs folks whuts close to de job, 
as you cant stand in de big road an’ cut 
briars outen de fence corners.” 


Vocations open to home economics col- 
lege graduates may be roughly classified 
in three groups—homemaking, teaching 
and other fields. 

Homemaking is the largest vocation in 
the world. It has the largest number of 
workers, the longest hours, the highest 
costs, the greatest variety of jobs, and 
offers the greatest challenges. There are 
28,000,000 families and 23,000,000 home- 
makers in the United States today. 
Seventy to ninety per cent of our women 
marry and fifty per cent more married 
women work outside the home than did 
ten years ago. It is also estimated that 
the women of the United States are re- 
sponsible for the spending of almost 
ninety per cent of all expenditures, an 
average of about $130,000 per minute. It 
has also been said that our women are 
owners of approximately 40% of our 
national wealth. If these facts are truths, 
the homemaker of today, as never before, 
needs and demands more knowledge, more 
thought, more vision, more flexibility, 
and greater adaptability to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of modern and _ future 
homemaking. 

Of the paid vocations in home econom- 
ics the field of teaching draws, at the 
present time, the largest number. [t is 
consoling to know that, according to a 
1930 study of supply and demand in teach- 
ing, the supply of home economics teach- 
ers in this country has not exceeded the 
demand as has been found true in a large 
number of other fields. It is also true 
that the teaching of home economics is 
very broad. In fact, we find this subject 
taught in the elementary, secondary, part- 
time, trade, extension, adult, and college 
classes. Also, the teacher of this subject 
has the privilege of teaching all phases or 
specializing in any one phase of the field. 
She may, likewise, be a classroom teacher, 
a supervisor, or a research worker, 
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Closely allied with the field of teach- 
ing is the co-operative extension work. 

In what other vocations and professions 
are home economics trained graduates 
engaged? Only briefly can these be sur- 
veyed as an increasing number of inter- 
esting new occupational avenues are rap- 
idly opening to the home economics gradu- 
ate. We find her in the hospital as the 
executive dietitian, the special dietitian, 
the housekeeper, the laboratory technician, 
the out-patient dietitian or home visitor, 
and even the steward. 

In the public schools and colleges she 
is serving as the lunchroom manager, the 
dining hall dietitian, and the dormitory 
manager. Many large business houses are 
employing trained managers for their 
company lunchrooms and cafeterias. 

Social service organizations and health 
departments,—city, county, and state,— 
now employ the trained home economist 
as a nutritionist, a family case worker, a 
settlement house manager, a budget spe- 
cialist, and a home consultant. 

In business, the home economist is rap- 
idly establishing herself. The hotel is 
opening its doors to this trained woman. 
Here she may use her training as dietitian 
or food supervisor, hostess, housekeeper, 
inspector or hotel manager. 

The commercial food world has wel- 
comed this person as a discriminating 
cafeteria, tearoom, lunchroom and food 
shop manager; as a club manager and 
hostess; as a demonstrator or laboratory 
worker for the food manufacturer; and 
as a director or adviser for the consum- 
er’s service division. 

The services of the home economist 
have been utilized by the household equip- 
ment manufacturers in testing, demon- 
strating, and publicity work. 

The home economist, especially trained 
in the field of textiles, may use her scien- 
tific training in working and experiment- 
ing in the laboratories of the soap and 
dye manufacturers. If she has particular 
interest and talent in the art of textiles 
she may find her outlet and opportunity 
as a designer of materials, styles and 
clothes, not only for the wholesale manu- 
facturer but also for the exclusive shop. 

Because of her combined practical and 
aesthetic training, the home economist 
with particular talent is gaining recogni- 
tion as an interior decorator and architect 
assistant. 

In the department store this trained per- 
son is employed as a saleswoman, a buyer 
and a stylist. In this field, because of her 
knowledge of the needs and available 
products for modern homemaking, she is 
increasingly recognized as an asset. 

The field of journalism also beckons the 
home economist who likes and knows 
how to write. The woman’s page or col- 
umn of the newspaper and the woman’s 
magazines are, in many instances, engag- 
ing our best home economics talent. 

Also, a number of our larger city bariks 
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employ home economists in their home 
service departments to advise clients re- 
garding personal and home budgets, etc. 

The vocational opportunities are with- 
out limit to the home economics trained 
woman, provided she has ability, interest, 
vision, initiative, a willingness to work 
and a love of people. With the increas- 
ing number of opportunities it is highly 
important that each person has an intelli- 
gent perspective of the possible fields of 
work and carefully study them in respect 
to her individual talent and interest be- 


Home Projects for 


Each student in BaH State Teachers 
College is required to carry out one home 
project during the time she is taking home 
economics methods. When we consider 
the home project in class, it appears at 
best an illusive, impractical thing until 
the theory is put into practice. The stu- 
dent also sees in the doing of a project 
the possibilities of using: the home as a 
supplementary laboratory for teaching. It 
is a new experience and it enables her to 
organize and carry through a piece of 
work. It should result in ability to use 
this device in her own teaching. 

Every girl decides upon a project under 
certain limitations such as; What will help 
her most in her own experience; what 
can be done within time limitations; 
what will involve little or no expense; 
what she can do at home over week 
ends or in the home where she lives. 
(Most students go home over week 
ends.) Then she makes an outline stating 
objectives and method of procedure. 
This plan is reported to the class and 
the class evaluates it and helps the girl 
to decide whether it is worth doing. 

Here is an example of a project car- 
ried out in a home where a student had 
lived all her college life and seemed like 
a member of the family. When she re- 
ported at home what was expected of 
her—Mr. M said, “I will give you 
$25.00 to be used in the living room and 
your own room. Both need to be bright- 
ened up and you and Mrs. M have 
been talking about some changes you 
would like to make in the living room. 
So spend most of the money on it but 
keep back some to use in your own room.” 

This student was an art major as well 
as home economics. When she reported 
her plans to the class, they included such 
items as—a change in the color scheme 
of the room to be accomplished by mak- 
ing slip covers for the living room suite, 
new curtains, pillow covers, the elimina- 
tion of certain pictures, removal from the 
mantel of a number of objects and only 
one or two pieces left, all of which would 
harmonize with the tinted walls. She 
brought to class samples of all the ma- 
terials she would need and a drawing of 








fore definitely deciding which vocation ty 
follow. Perhaps it will mean one or 
more “try-out” periods before the right 
job is found or sufficiem experience and 
maturity gained for success. 

However, it is significant to realize that 
no matter who you are, where you go, or 
what you do, home economics training 
is never lost and can always serve you in 
your daily living, as a homemaker, and 
as a bread-earner, provided it challanges 
you to keep abreast with the times and 
do your best thinking. 


College Students 


By 
Mary Beeman 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


the floor plan of the room and the girls 
helped her to make her decisions. 

This did not leave much money for her 
own room but Miss B was so 
pleased with what she would be able to 
do for the living room, she did not care 
so much about her own. But Mr. M 
insisted some change must be made. So 
with less than $5 she provided new cur- 
tains, and a few accessories. 

Some one will ask about the time re- 
quired for carrying this project through 
to completion. Miss B supervised 
the making of the curtains, but Mrs. 
M did most of the actual construc- 
tion. 

Perhaps a project carried on in the 
home of a girl who goes home over the 
week ends would be interesting. In this 
same class, a number of students lived 
on farms. Vera said her father and 
mother were disagreed over the question 
of whether it was more economical to buy 
chickens already hatched or provide the 
eggs and have them hatched. She would 
like to help them’ answer this problem. 
Her father wanted her mother to sell the 
eggs produced on the farm and buy all the 
chickens direct from the hatchery. Mrs. 
D believed that it would be more 
economical to furnish the eggs and pay 
for the chickens hatched. This involved, 
on the part of Vera, finding out the cost 
of the chickens when the hatchers sup- 
plied the eggs and the cost when eggs 
were supplied from the farm; the value of 
the eggs if sold from the farm; the av- 
erage hatch that could be expected; the 
possibility of securing the breed of 
chickens desired; whether blood tested 
chickens were available or not. The data 
had to be secured while Vera was at home 
over the week ends and the result was 
that Mrs. D supplied the eggs for 




















her chickens as the computations proved 
that was the more economical thing to do. 

The reports from the field indicate that 
the doing of one project has helped these 
same students in their teaching. 
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study to see her expenditures for clothing 
in relation to the rest of the family. Cer- 
tain standards of practice with reference 
to buying may be established. The de- 
cisions to be made set forth the objec- 
tives, 

After analyzing the jobs in this way the 
teacher breaks the material into lessons 
depending on the Progress of the girls. 

Throughout the unit of work the 
teacher guides the girls into a better un- 
derstanding of the principles of art, 
science, economics and sociology which 
enable the consumer to make wiser 
choices, the objective being to establish 
bases of judgment, 

At various stages during the develop- 
ment of the unit the teacher sets a stand- 
ard of practice for selection, buying and 
constructive processes, She first sets the 
Standard by a demonstration. She re- 
views’ what she has done step by step, 
listing the operations on the blackboard. 

The class then takes up the work oper- 
ation by operation and completes the 
task, having been made conscious of the 
value of time and technique. A home 
practice program encourages the girls to 
repeat the task under home conditions un- 
interrupted by necessary classroom dis- 
cussions. The girl now sees the job as 
an activity that can be completed in a 
reasonable length of time. 

Any given job requiring selection, buy- 
ing and making garments can be out- 
lined easily by the above method, such 
as, “Selecting, Buying and Making a 
Woolen Street Dress,” “Selecting, Buy- 
ing and Making a Silk Dress,” the only 
changes being the type of textile studied, 
the purpose of the dress and the con- 
structive processes applicable, depending 
on the fabric and type of dress. 


A Timely Reminder of 
Social Responsibility 


“We have been saying for years that 
we have a responsibility for education of 
consumers but we need to be alive to all 
the avenues through which that education 
must be directed. We are stressing the 
importance of training of judgment as to 
the quality of goods and we shall con- 
tinue to do so. We must realize, how- 
ever, that quality is determined by some 
factors over which the consumer should 
have some control, that we have obliga- 
tions as to the conditions under which 
goods are produced, that understanding of 
costs must reach beyond the price tag, 

“Other questions in which we are yi- 
tally. interested are the employment of 
home-makers and the effect on family 
life as well as the changes this necessi- 
tates..in the training which we give in 
our classes,” 


Frances Swain 
Director of Household Arts 


Job: Making a Cotton School Dress 





An operative job requiring a standard of practice. 


15 to 20 lessons. 





Decisions to be 
made 
he ee ees 
1. What parts 
of the pat- 
tern do I 

use? 


ees 


2. Does the pat- 
tern fit me? 


——— 


3. How must 
I make 
necessary 
changes? 


josie aca 
4. How will I 


Prepare pat- 
tern and ma- 


lay and pin 
my pattern 
on the 
cloth? 


ee 


6. How shall I . Ki ; : wo ee F Demonstration by 
cut omy! © Marling! material. 6, once See iat teacher of cutting and 
dress? ind of scissors, to cut notches? Flow —*. ronnscnggy 

to mark other perfora- aon ro sy Ag 
tions? Sharp, medium ewo a ter er ¢ 
sized scissors. Cut- ing. Keterences. 
ting with long strokes. 
pacer Sek ——______.. 
Ea oe See en ee ee 
fas . woes 7. Demonstration by 

7. How shall I} 7, Pinning or basting. | 7, Methods of pinning teacher Laborator 

fit my dress? Girl’s size. Dress’s and basting. How to on “aetihe peter 
size, oo to individual checking. References, 
- Se eee ED 

ptnietect tet — | ———$—$—<—<——___ 

8. How shall I| 8. (a) Kind of material,| 8. (a) & (b) Steps set} 2%: iin susie ae. 
construct my Weight, Weave. up by pattern. ; thon, samples rere 
dress? (b) Kind of pattern. (c) How to make dif- Follow a < Refer. 

Flares, Pleats, ferent seams suit- eae pe. 
(c) Type of seams, able to material re 
(d) Joining waist and and type of pat- (e) Demonstration of 
Skirt. tern. se of ma- various processes 
(e) Individual fac- chine, in : then laboratory 
tors: Pockets, (d) How to join waist work teacher 
Buttons, Button. amd skirt? Other checkin 
rir Col gr () forte? an tame g. 
elts, tucks, e Ow to do indi- : 
Plackets, Sashes, vidual problems. Demonstration by 
rm teacher. Demonstra 
Darts, Bindings. (f) How to make tion by one to two 
(f) Sleeves. sleeve. How to ris Wises chetke:: 
(g) Hem. put in sle-ve. (1) eferences re 
pin, (2) Baste, caer ed 
eams. crsalit 
(g) How to take a 
hem. How to put "8 
in hem. 
a 


9. How must I 
press my 
dress? 


—_—_—_———— 


10. Does my 
dress come 
up to my ex- 
P €c tations? 

f not, how 
can I im. 
Prove next 
time? 





Chicago Public Schools 


















Factors which determine 


Se ee 
2. Girls’ build and height, 


i eitinainnsineciaice 


3. Same as 2 above. 


i 


4. (a) Condition of pat- 
tern, 


5. (a) Width of mate- 
rial. 


i Wining Rtememaaaend le ee 


9. Type of material. Fi- 


ironing board. ard, 
SS ee 


10. How dress looks on} 10. Review of type. How 
girl. Design, Colors, 
Fit, Neatness, Quality 
of work, General ap- 
pearance. 













Information needed to 































decisions understand factors teaching 
SSE 
1. (a) pba! of patternto| 4. (a) Parts of pattern| 1. (a) Teacher selects 
e used, 


which with this 
view. See chart. 








2. Individual girls’ meas- 
ures. Knowledge of 
how to check a pat- 
tern. Know how pat- 
tern goes _ together. 
Knowledge of perfora- 
tions and their mean- 
ing. 


— 


Length, hip-meas. 
ure, bust measure, 
waist and shoul. 
er. Size and 
length of sleeve, 


above. How to alter 
length and width. 








4. (a) Does it need press- 
ing? 4 
(b) Ways to straight- 











terial for cut- (b) Weave. en end: (1) Pull 
ting! thread; (2) Cut 
by figure, (3) 
rease_ along 
thread. Ease in 
cutting if pattern 
and material are 
pressed. 
Sa soca sae ad 
5. How do I 


5. (a) How to read in- 
struction sheet. 
he best way to 
place pattern to 
Save material, 
How to pin pat- 
tern. 
Right and wrong 
side of material. 
Which is length- 
wise the cloth? 


(b) Design of mate- 
rial, 


Weave. 
(b 


~ 








9. How to press, Use 


tT, weave, Iron, ee a of iron and 


dress looks on girl. 
Points to consider in 
criticising dress. How 
might I improve this 
and the next dress? 
Personal hygiene in 
relation to attractive 
dress. 


Method to be used 


to two girls. Labora- 
tory work with teach- 
er checking. Refer. 
ences—definite pages 
given, 


——— 


- Demonstration. List 
steps on board. Ref. 
erences, 


3. Results gained from 2] 3 


_ 


4. Demonstration by 
teacher, 
work. References, 


i ee ee 
5. (a) Study and expla- 


a eeeeterteeseiicinocmnnaneinsinieeendineeees 


9. Discussion and dem- 
Onstration. Readings. 


a eeeneeseneeenscc nies esiensoecie 


10. Review of type. Class 
criticisms. List steps 
of criticism on board 
and 
steps. References. 


for one girl. Girls 
select parts and 
teacher checks af- 
ter they have se- 
lected. 


i 


2. Demonstration fitting 
pattern by teacher. 


Demonstration by one 





Laboratory 


nation of mark- 
ings. Illustrated 
on board by teach- 
er. Each _ gir! 
Study individual 
pattern and ma- 
terial. Demon- 
stration by teach- 
er of placing and 
pinning. 


discussion of 


in 
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With the A. H. E A. in Milwaukee 


ILWAUKEE with true hospitality 
welcomed the members of the 
American Home Economics As- 
sociation on the week of June 26 when, 
defying any visible sign of depression, ap- 
proximately 1400 members came together 
for the twenty-sixth annual meeting. This, 
by the way, was an almost record breaking 
attendance, only one convention exceeding 
it in the history of the Association. 

It seemed to this observer that one of 
the outstanding things about the whole 
week was the fine spirit of optimism, of 
cheerfulness and hope that prevailed. 
School boards might be cutting down ex- 
penses in an alarming fashion, banks 
might close and not open, home economics 
be attacked as a fad and a frill, salaries 
remain unpaid or partially paid for too 
long periods, but those who came to Mil- 
waukee seemed determined that such de- 
pressing and unpleasant thoughts should 
not mar the meeting, nor darken their 
hope for the future—a future in which 
home economics is pictured as functioning 
to its fullest extent in the lives of its 
students and the community, taking its 
part in the development of better homes 
and homemakers attuned to a modern 
world—which in effect was the official 
theme for the meeting. 

Full reports of the meeting and of the 
various sections and departments will not 
be attempted here, but we want to bring 
you some glimpses of the interesting 
sights and entertainment provided by the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Association, 
and to tell you briefly of the high spots 
of the splendid program. 

I wonder how many of you know that 
it was in Milwaukee that the first woman’s 


college in the country added home 
economics to its curriculum? That was 
Milwaukee-Downer College, and 1901 


marked the year when the department was 
added through the cooperation of a Mrs. 
J. A. Kimberly of Neenah, Wisconsin, 
an active member in the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. From 1901 to 
1909 home economics was offered as a 
two year course; since then it has been 
made a degree course requiring four 
years. During the convention a delight- 
ful tea was given for the American Home 
Economics Association by the college. 
The importance of radio programs in 
home economics was recognized by hold- 
ing an Institute on that subject on Mon- 
day afternoon and evening preceding the 
regular meetings. As we remember, last 
year marked the beginning of this “of- 
ficial” recognition when a similar Insti- 
tute was held—and which proved so in- 
teresting and helpful that it was repeated 
this year. Miss Lita Bane, homemaking 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
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a past president of the American Home 
Economics Association, presided at the 
afternoon meeting when three types of 
radio programs in home economics were 
broadcast to the audience and then dis- 
cussed. The first featured a program 
given by a teacher to a junior high school 
class; the second one given by a commer- 
cial company to a group of homemakers, 
and the third, that given from a college 
broadcasting station to homemakers. The 
meeting was continued in the evening with 
reports of surveys that had been made of 
home economics programs by radio, by 
(1) the U. S. Office of Education in co- 
operation with the committee on home 
economics in education by radio reported 
by Helen Atwater, editor, Journal 0} 
Home Economics; (2) by Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business, reported by 
Jean Guthrie of Station WGN in Chicago. 
The section meetings, which began on 
Tuesday and continued through the week, 
were varied and interesting. In the cloth- 
ing and textile division Mrs. Evelyn ‘i'o- 
bey gave an entertaining and instructive 
talk on the problems of fitting new fash- 
ions into clothing courses. Those who 
know Mrs. Tobey or have heard her talk 
may well imagine the highly diverting 
manner in which she handled the subject. 
In predicting, or rather outlining, style 
trends for the coming season Mrs. Tobey 
said that shoulders will remain wide, waist 
lines at normal, skirts will be a little 
longer, and curves will be more empha- 
sized than ever—the curves of the fem- 
inine figure, that is. Taupe, wine shades, 
plum, cinnamon, black, and brown will 
be popular colors, and satins will be ex- 
tremely important for dresses. Velvets 
will also be worn for dresses, while the 
nubby, rough woolens will be among the 
favorite fabrics for coats and suits. Hats 
will continue to be high, and will be worn 
tilted at a rakish angle over one eye. 
At this same section meeting Miss EI- 
len Miller, of the Merrils-Palmer school 
in Detroit, discussed the problems of 
children’s clothing, emphasizing the fact 
that the simpler the clothing the better 
both from the standpoint of health and 
practicability. She pointed out that well 
designed clothing contributes to the child’s 
well being—to his mental and physical 
health, and to his growth in self reliance. 
The out-door suits, practical sun suits, 
and “self-help” clothing that have been 
developed during the last few years by 
those interested in this branch of chil- 
dren’s clothing are familiar to most teach- 
ers, who find such information helpful in 
teaching child and development 
courses, as well as in clothing work. 
What to do with leisure time to get 
the most value from it, is a subject that 


care 


is assuming increasing importance. With 
the shortening of work hours in a great 
many industries, with the enforced leisure 
“enjoyed” by a large army of adults, the 
problem of how to use leisure time profit- 
ably, is one that might well give pause 
to every teacher and student alike. Mrs. 
Edith E. Hoyt, of the University of Wis- 
consin, took this subject—The Challenge 
of New Leisure—as her topic in speaking 
before the division meeting of The Fam- 
ily and its Relationships. “The subject 
is no joke” she said, “work has always 
been necessary from the earliest times in 
order to satisfy physical needs. Now we 
have come to the time when the older 
forms of muscular toil are greatly modi- 
fied and diminished. The result is that 
a new leisure—a widely diffused leisure, 
hitherto unprecedented—has come about. 
... There is a challenge to the adult in 
this new leisure, to enlarge the boundaries 
of his knowledge, interest and apprecia- 
tion.” The part the teacher can play in 
developing this appreciation, in enlarging 
this knowledge and in arousing this in- 
terest, should be self apparent—it is one 
of the big things that she can do in the 
way of aiding her community in the de- 





velopment of better homes and of better 
living. Incidentally many teachers would 
do well to conduct a little self-examina- 
tion course in the way in which they are 
making use of their own leisure time! 

The program of 
the division of family economics and food 
and nutrition included a talk by Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, on “The 
Evaluation of Proprietary Foods.” He 
described the work of the A. M. A. com- 
foods, pointing out that this 


the joint session of 


mittee on 
committee, set up by the American Medi- 
cal Association, is absolutely independent 
of any manufacturer in every way so far 
as payment of any kind is concerned. If 
the claims of any food manufacturer are 
honest and are in line with the require- 
ments set up by the committee, he may 
be granted the seal “approved by 
A. M. A.,” and use it in his advertising 
and on his food label, providing no other 
seal is used—that is the seal of any other 
organization or company. The effect of 
this on the industry as a whole, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fishbein, has been to improve 
products and methods of manufacture, as 
well as cleaning up some of the claims 
made by unscrupulous manufacturers. 
Many manufacturers have worked with 
the committee to improve their product, 
and to make their claims so as to meet 
the requirements set up. In speaking 
of the ideal food label, Dr. Fishbein said 
they hoped to develop one that would in- 
(Continued on page 247) 
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Child Training among the Aztecs 
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N this day of flux and change it is exceedingly interesting 
to learn how other peoples in the past have dealt with their 
Many of the vanished races have 
left records, graphic or otherwise, from which the story of their 
past may be in a measure reconstructed. 
markable race with a culture of their own, left but little trace 


immediate problems. 
The Aztecs, a re- 


behind. They had no written language but used a system of 
pictographs, and these tell their story in a manner not un- 
like our own comic strip of the present day. 

When the Spaniards arrived in Mexico there were large li- 
braries of these picture books but unfortunately the conquista- 
dores were a bigoted lot and it was a bigoted age, so most of 
these were burnt or otherwise destroyed as subversive to the 
A few of the books, however, were taken to 
Europe as curiosities and found their way into various libraries. 
They might have lain unnoticed had it not been for Edward 
King, son of Lord Kingston, a young man of wealth on whom 
the courtesy title of Viscount Kingsborough has been con- 


public morals. 


ferred. He devoted his life and his fortune to publishing a 
magnificent reproduction of the Mexican Antiquities. In this 
he sought to show that the Aztecs were the lost tribes of Israel, 
basing his contention on many remarkable similarities in ritual 
and custom. Quarreling with his paper-maker over a trifling 
sum Viscount Kingsborough at the age of 43 was thrown into 
a debtor’s prison, in Dublin, where he died of typhus fever. 
One of the books reproduced in color and explained in a bi- 
lingual text, English and Spanish, is the Codex-Mendoza, the 
original of which is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. This 
is a pictograph prepared by learned Aztecs for the Mexican 
Viceroy Mendoza so that he could send it to the King of Spain 
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By 


John Ruhrah, M.D." 


to show him what manner of people had come under his soy- 
ereignty. It dates about 1540 and deals with the training of chil- 
dren from birth to puberty and of boys through their prepara- 
tion for knighthood or priesthood. Many of the old customs 
of the Aztecs are still continued by the Mexicans. Caecilie Seler- 
Sachs has written a book about women’s life in Aztec times. 

The Aztecs were a highly cultured people, fond of ceremony, 
ritual and public speaking. Their banquets would have made 
the dinners of the Booster’s Club pale into insignificance. They 
were not mollycoddles and believed in the Solomonic dictum of 
spare the rod and spoil the child, even if they knew nothing 
of King Solomon. They had a highly developed system of 
public health and treated the alcohol problem in a manner which 
would make the most rabid member of the anti-saloon league 
sick with envy, for if an aristocrat got drunk he was killed, 
while the commoner was condemned to slavery. Pulque, a drink 
made of the cactus, was allowed and given to the old people over 
seventy in whom drunkenness was not punished and, curiously 
enough, it seems to have been given, on occasion, to children. 
This must have been rarely for the Aztecs had some very strict 
views on the raising of children. 

They believed that sloth was a breeder of mischief so they 
kept the children busy. They believed, too, that gormandizing 
led to laziness so they kept the children on strict rations. They 
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were devotees of vocational training and the sons followed their 
fathers in trade, the girls were taught housekeeping, cooking, 
spinning and weaving and certain of the boys were trained un- 
der masters for knighthood or priesthood. 

During the earlier years the discipline was by admonition, 
but at seven punishment enters into the training and it is safe 
to say that there was no need for a psychologist or a counsellor 
in child behavior. 

The Mendoza Codex, from which our illustrations are taken, 
starts with the birth of the child, who was placed in a basket. 
On the fourth day the midwife carried it into the court of 
the house to be named. The boy child was supposed to carry a 
small emblem of his father’s trade, or arrows and shield if a 
warrior; the girl was accompanied by small brooms and a 
distaff. The naval cord of a boy was buried in the ground at 
a place where there was likely to be a battle with the enemy, 
that of a girl was placed beneath the metate, the stone on which 
the meal was ground. There was no feminist movement in old 
Mexico and the girls were given in marriage at puberty, which 
is early in that part of the world. 

As soon as the child was born a priest was sent for to read 
the child’s horoscope. About the same time, in Europe, astrology 
was practiced and the astrologer was a familiar and important 
figure. The prognostications were based on the calendar, which 
had twenty different symbols for the days, and these were in- 
dicated by numerals 1-13, so that when 260 was reached it 
began over again. Each day and each part of the day was 
watched over by a special god or devil as the case might be. 
There were lucky days and unlucky days not only to be born on 
but to do business on, make war and the like. 

If a girl was born on the day of the swordfish she would 
be rich; if on that of the flower, she would be good at needle- 
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work, if she attended to her prayers and religious duties, but 
she would join the oldest profession if she were not, for the 
goddess Xochiquetzal presided over vegetation, over carnal pas- 
sions and also over the womanly arts. Other signs betokened 
ill luck, slavery, scolds and what not. 

The year had 360 days and the five days left over were un- 
lucky, were not counted and were not named. To be born on 
one of those days meant trouble and plenty of it. 

The naming of the child was a great ceremony, the rich pro- 
vided new clothes, a shoulder mantle—tilmatli—and a loin girdle 
—maxlatl. A dish of beans and maize was prepared. In the 
court of the house a mat made of rushes was put on the ground, 
on it a pot of water, beside it sat three boys who ate the pot 
of beans and maize. These boys were told what to name the 
child when the time came. 
speechmaking and was a cross between a baptism and a bath. 
It represented the four 


The ceremony was attended with 


The number four was important. 
points, north, east, south and west The boy child had four 
arrows, the woman who presided over the ceremony raised the 
child four times, the child was named on the fourth day and 
so on. Food was furnished soldiers on the occasion of the 
naming and when a boy was named a banquet, or what passed 
for one, was given at which a fermented drink was served. 

The Aztecs had many religious ceremonies and all were ob- 
served with great care. Sacrifices were made to the gods and 
the children had their day on which they were dressed up and 
much was made of the festival at which pulque was served, even 
to them, hence the day was called the drinking feast of the 
children. 

The Codex Mendoza shows the upbringing of the children 
of well to do people. The illustrations show the mother 


(Continued on page 246) 
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The History of Wallpaper 


tion to the industry when it printed ja- 


dustry, like the beginning of most 

industries, is shrouded with more or 
less mystery. England, France and the 
Low Countries all have their authorities 
for giving their nation the credit for the 
first wallpaper. One of the earliest rec- 
ords of wallpaper is for the year 1481 
when the King of France made a payment 
to a painter and illuminator for painting 
fifty rolls of paper in blue with three an- 
gels as part of the design. Within fifty 
years painted and gilded papers, done, of 
course by hand, had appeared widely in 
France and Holland. These papers, ap- 
parently, were not fastened closely to the 
wall but were allowed to hang as tapes- 
They were called “Chamber Hang- 
ings.” The early records confuse wall- 
paper and wall tapestries, little distinc- 
tion being made by the chroniclers. 

By 1600, wallpapers had become quite 
common in France and the Guild of Paper 
Hangers had already obtained a charter 
from the King. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the oldest wallpapers are 
found in England. The several frag- 
ments which date from the 16th century 
are all flock printed (i.e., impressed with 
sizing or varnish). About this same 
time the industry in Holland had grown 
to large proportions and, in fact, could 
be classed as a regular manufacturing 


T HE beginning of the wallpaper in- 


tries. 


’ 


business of relatively large importance. 
During the seventeenth century the de- 
velopment of design was so marked that 
in addition to stripes, cartouches, and 
diaper patterns there were papers show- 
ing grotesque flowers and fruit, animal 
and human figures, 

A continuous repeat was not attempted 
at this period. Each sheet was painted 
separately and formed a separate panel, 
with no effort to connect the sheets when 
placed upon the wall. The public insisted 
upon referring to wallpapers as painted 
papers although by this time virtually all 
of them were decorated by printing. 

Flocked papers* were introduced early 
in the seventeenth century and they had 
a great vogue in England, France and 
Holland long before Germany had even 
adopted ordinary printed papers to any 
extent. At that time also, travelers from 
the Orient brought back with them very 
beautiful Chinese papers, which, while first 
used as a curiosity, later became very pop- 
ular with the more wealthy families. 

Chinese papers have had a great in- 
fluence in the development of our own, 
inspiring many of our most beautiful 
bird and flower designs. 

Early Germany gave one great contribu- 
ae Flocked papers are those treated with very 
finely pulverized vegetable or wood fibers, to give 


them the texture and appearance of cloth. [Edi- 
tor’s note.] 
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pers in relief. This was accomplished by 
the use of copper plates which were heat- 
ed to secure the relief impression. 

However, France must be given credit 
for the development of the modern wall- 
paper and Louis XIV, the Monarch who 
fostered art throughout his entire reign, 
is probably more nearly responsible for 
wallpaper than any other single man. Un- 
der his patronage Jean Papillion organ- 
ized the first great printing house for 
wallpapers. Papillion’s technique was the 
highest developed up to that date, and 
was based on the registering of a black 
outline either by brush or by the use of 
stencils. He first designed wallpaper 
patterns that would join together and 
make a continuous repeat when the sheets 
were pasted side by side on the wall. 
He also opened the first retail shop. Up 
to that time most wallpaper had been 
sold by peddlers going from town to 
town. 

His success immediately attracted com- 
petitors who spread rapidly through 
France so that by 1790 French papers had 
found their way throughout Western Eu- 
rope and had been carried across the sea 
to young America. It is worthy of note 
that the development of wallpaper also 
aroused the antipathy of the Painters’ 
Guild which, in 1708, brought suit on 
Papillion for infringement on their rights. 

Just as Papillion was the foremost man- 
ufacturer in France, so John Baptise Jack- 
son who had a factory in Battersea, be- 
came the foremost English manufacturer. 
This Englishman had been an apprentice 
in Papillion’s factory. He gave the indus- 
try an artistic turn by engraving repro- 
ductions of old masters, including Rem- 
brandt and Titian. Many of the more 
formal Colonial’ papers which show statu- 
ary and square building block effects were 
originally the masterpieces of Jackson. 

The manufacture of 
England during this early period differed 
slightly from the method followed in 
France in that the colors as well as the 
outline were printed on the paper with 
By 1750 the English tech- 
printing with the 


wallpaper in 


wood blocks. 
nique of multi-color 
wood blocks had been highly perfected 
and probably there have been no finer 
papers than those produced at this time. 

Just as the French papers had a vogue 
in England in the early eighteenth century, 
so the mid-eighteenth century English 
papers had become popular in France and 
the Colonies, and even Madame Pompa- 
dour, who was looked upon as a great 
patron of the wallpaper industry, was 
guilty of using English imported papers. 

It was not until 1700 that wallpaper 
came to America in any quantity, except 
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in a few isolated instances. In the 
second quarter of the eighteenth centu- 
ry importations developed and by 1745 
wallpaper was in retail stock here, 
Charles Margrave of Philadelphia, having 
opened a store. 

In 1765 John Rugar set up a factory 
in New York. Apparently he had a 
monopoly on domestic wallpaper for sev- 
eral years for it was not until the 
eighties that John Walsh began to make 
wallpaper in Boston. After that, manu- 
facturers sprang up all with more or less 
success. John Howell and his son John 
B. Howell established a business at Al- 
bany, New York. They had been in the 
business in England and started in a very 
modest way in the Colonies. They moved 
their plant from Albany to New York, 
later to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

In 1830 cylinders were substituted for 
blocks in printing of continuous repeat 
designs. While the machines were 
run by hand they were run so rapidly 
that 200 rolls a day could be printed 
which, of course, was a tremendous quan- 
tity as compared to the old hand blocked 
methods. 

The first color printing machine in 
America came in 1844 and was delivered 
to the Howell factory. Ten years later 
the wallpaper printing machine had been 
so perfected that it was in general use 
everywhere and the wood block and hand 
printing were no longer used except for 
special design and unusual value. With 
the perfection of wallpaper machinery the 
industry developed rapidly. 

At the time of the war between the 
States it had entered upon a quantity 
production period and was a highly or- 
ganized and well established business. 

While the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness has made vast strides, there is yet 
another feature that outranks it in im- 
portance, and that is the artistic element. 
The American people have a _ constant 
craving for something new, and the man- 
ufacturer is taxed to the full extent of 
his powers to satisfy this demand. To 
meet this call it has become necessary to 
produce an entirely new line each year. 
Formerly, it was the custom to reproduce 
foreign styles of wallpapers, but the wall- 
papers made in this country today are dis- 
tinctly American. Elaborate schemes 
of decoration are worked out combining 
proper treatment of wall and ceiling so 
that perfect harmony of color will pre- 
vail, and are offered in the cheapest as 
well as in the most expensive grades, 
making it easy for the dealer or the con- 
sumer to insure a well decorated room. 
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Your Table and Its Appointments 


By 
Leon Anne Heuer 


RE you letter-perfect in your table 
service? Your guests will make 
snap-judgments of you on such in- 

significant details that, if you are a wise 
hostess, you will not ignore the slightest 
of them when you entertain. So few table 
traditions remain that it is not hard to 
observe them with an easy grace. Lavish- 
ness is not the secret. You may suit your 
own taste and convenience and fit your 
service to your pocketbook; but certain 
fundamental rules must be observed. 


Linens 

Hard and fast is the edict about clean 
linen and shining silver. Select your linen 
with great care and do not hesitate to 
apply tests in buying it. Good linen is 
firm, thick and heavy. Crush it gently and 
if it does not yield at once but has a 
leathery feel, you may be sure it is good. 
If it feels papery and crackles, no matter 
what the sales-clerk may tell you, you will 
know it is poor, weak, and full of sizing. 
The following rules will safeguard you: 

1. Visualize the linen on your table. 


Does it harmonize with your other ° 


appointments? If you choose colored 
linen, pastel shades are safer. 

2. Select your linen for strength of 
fabric, fineness of yarn, and regular- 
ity of weave. 

a. Rub the folds of cloth against 
each other. A small amount of 
sizing is not out of order in that 
it keeps the cloth clean and 
fresh. But many of the leading 
houses use no sizing at all. 

Rub the fabric with your finger 

nail to see if the yarns slip. 
The care of good linen is as important 

as wisdom in its purchase. For how it 
looks on the table is its strongest appeal. 

Many homemakers wash new linen in cold 

water before using it. This removes any 

starch the manufacturer may have added 
in finishing. However, some of the lead- 
ing linen manufacturers have adopted soft 
laundered finishes for their goods. 

Remember that starch is no friend of 
linen and should be used carefully when it 
is used at all. The flax fiber is not elastic 
and if starched too heavily the linen breaks 
in creases when ironed. Careful ironing 
will bring out pattern and luster and make 
your linen more lovely. 


ne 


China and Glassware 
Dinnerware and glassware chosen with 
a careful eye for color and pattern will 
give your table an air of luxury that will 
thrill you. Cost is not nearly so important 
here as beauty of line and finish. The fol- 
lowing buying principles are helpful: 
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1. Will the dinner and glassware you are 
considering harmonize with the other 
items of your table service? There 
are so many kinds and patterns in 
dinnerware just as in glassware that 
it is impossible to make any specific 
recommendations. Visualizing the 
pieces in actual use is the best test. 

2. When it comes to china and glass- 
ware, durability may or may not be 
considered. There are fragile and 
heavy varieties that are lovely. Most 
homemakers like to have one very 
dainty service to use on occasions. 

Many homemakers feel that buying 

an “open set” of china is practical. 

Often this is a worthwhile considera- 

tion. However, since the lifetime of 

a pattern on the market averages 

feature is 


w 


only seven years, this 
most important from the point of 
view of building up a set. 

Beautiful china and glassware have 
become so closely associated with 


» 


their trade names (and a good trade 
name is a mark of quality) that 
many of us overlook some intrinsi- 
cally fine pieces which lack the back- 
ground of an old name. Buying from 

a reliable house is a safe guide, 
Don’t hesitate to buy delicate china and 
glassware merely because you fear its 
fragility. Rather, follow these precautions 
in caring for it. When choice china or 
glassware is to be washed, place a folded 
Turkish towel in the dishpan so that if a 
cherished piece slips, it falls on a soft 
surface. Place another towel on the 
drain board to insure against chipping at 
the edges. Water goblets, stemware and 
tumblers should be washed first. When 
two glasses or dishes stick together, put 


cold water in the inner one and hold the 


outer one in warm water and they will 
separate at once. Never put gold deco- 
rated glassware or dinnerware in scalding 
water and never use strong soap. Scald- 
ing water and alkali eat off pure gold. 


Silver 

No item of table service is judged quite 
so critically as the household silver. Here, 
more than anywhere, quality is important. 
When buying it: 

1. Buy the best your purse permits. 

a. If you buy solid silver (sterling) 
base your first judgment on its 
weight—the heavier the better. 

b. Buy plated silver only from a 
reliable house. 

2. Select your pattern with an eye to 
your other table equipment. It is in 
better taste to choose a simple design. 

Wash your silver in hot soapy water 
immediately after using it. Rinse and 
wipe it dry with a soft, dry cotton cloth. 
When silver is not in use it should be 
stored away in a dry place, as much away 
from air and moisture as possible. In 
cleaning, silver may be polished with a re- 
liable non-gritty silver polish; or it may be 
placed in a bath of water mixed with 
salt and baking soda in an aluminum pan 
and this mixture boiled for a few minutes. 
One tablespoon of salt and one tablespoon 
of baking soda to two quarts of water is 
the usual proportion. The first method 
removes the tarnish through friction; the 
second removes the tarnish through a 
transfer of chemical substances. 

There is great satisfaction in a beauti- 
fully appointed dinner table. No dinner 
has been spoiled because of care in ap- 
pointments, but many a dinner has failed 
because of carelessness in these details. 
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ome Economics for the Parents 


VERY home _ economics _ teacher 

knows now that she must not only de- 

fend her own job, her own depart- 
ment and schools in general—but espe- 
cially must she defend the cause of home 
economics itself, 

Taxpayers are questioning—and right- 
fully so—the value of an expensive home 
economics department with its equipment, 
its specialized teachers, its cost to girls 
themselves in regard to materials for la- 
boratory use. They do not realize that, 
to high school or junior high school girls, 
this work is a hundred times more essen- 
tial that geometry, Latin, or even arith- 
metic. Most girls of junior high school 
age can add, subtract, and multiply quite 
well enough to make change, and perform 
other essential acts for which they need 
arithmetic; but can they plan and cook 
simple, well-balanced meals, buy food and 
clothing wisely, make simple garments, 
take proper care of their clothing, and 
perform other essential tasks that are sure 
future and even at present 
are so vital to their welfare? 

Because of these facts and others, the 
city schools of Harrisburg, Illinois, t11n- 
der the leadership of Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, 
Superintendent of Schools, hold an an- 
nual “Patrons’ Day.” Some work of every 
student is exhibited and students do all 
the work except perhaps the planning. 
Even there they have their share. 

Throughout the day, patrons come and 
go. They hear Mary recite in arithmetic, 


to be their 


see her give a demonstration in clothing 
work in art, study 
showing her relative progress 
They meet 
classes 


class, examine her 
a graph 
with that of other pupils, etc. 
and other parents; see 
being taught; in fact go through a whole 
If they choose, and some 
them do, to return for 


teachers 


day of school. 
one thousand of 
the evening program, they see a style 
show, a physical education exhibition, a 


4-H Club stunt, an arithmetic contest, 
ete. 

The home economics part of this pro- 
gram is outlined as follows: (In this 


school some 120 girls take Foods and 120 
take Clothing. 
from 10 to 16.) 
I. The day’s lesson in clothing class was 
a review lesson on the Testing of Tex- 
tiles. During the first of the double 
periods, different girls gave a series of 
team demonstrations modeled after 4-H 
club demonstrations. They combined ac- 
tion with their talks and performed all 
tests for the benefit of the audience, care- 
fully showing the results. Demonstrations 
were brief and were concerned with: 


The ages of the girls are 


1. The manufacture and use of rayon. 
2. How to tell rayon from silk. 
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3. How to tell cotton from linen. 
4. How to know weighted silk. 
5. Testing the quality of cotton fabrics. 


II. The second period was devoted to a 
fabric judging contest in which parents 
and pupils participated. Each pupil and 
each visitor was given four samples of 
sheeting numbered a, b, c, d. Ten minutes 
were allowed for performing necessary 
tests and ranking the samples in order 
of their quality. Results were compared 
with scientific data previously secured 
from the University of Illinois. It was 
interesting to the mothers and pupils to 
note that only one out of ten mothers 
had judged the samples correctly, while 
five out of ten pupils had ranked them 
in the proper order. 

One mother on leaving the class re- 
marked, “If I could only come back to 
school now, I would be a better home- 
maker. Even today, I’ve learned so much 
about buying materials.” 

III. The clothing exhibit was arranged 
artistically and mounted on yellow, or- 
chid, or green construction paper. We 
attempted to show some of each girl’s 
work and a sample of each phase of work. 
The exhibit included: 


_ 


. Sample Home Practice Cards. 
made by clothing 


i) 


. Undergarments 
classes. 

3. A closet full of dresses and under- 
garments to be examined by visitors. 

4. Notebooks on color and design for 
types. 

. Home and school dresses made by 
regular classes. 

. Wool and afternoon dresses made by 

“Advanced Clothing Class.” 

30ooklets explaining each dress as to: 


NI 


a. Cost of my dress 
b. Why I chose this color 
c. Why I chose this design 
d. Accessories I will wear 
e. Description of myself 
. Curtains of voile made by clothing 
classes. 
9. Poster on pattern alteration. 
10. 4-H club poster, showing: 


oC 


a. record book 
b. pictures 
c. minutes of meetings 
d. constitution 
e. Scrap book 
11. Problems in: 
a. Tie-dye 
b. Hemstitching 
c. Embroidery 
d. Batik 
12. A clothing expense account for every 
one of the 120 girls in clothing 
classes. 


By 
Mary Margaret Clark 


Harrisburg, Illinois 


13. Clothing inventories and _ budgets 
saved from last fall. 

14. Posters showing proper division of a 
family income and proper division of 


a clothing dollar. 


IV. The style show participants num- 
bered 27, each girl giving the cost of her 
dress and the occasion for which it should 
be worn. Even the men were interested 
in seeing the house dresses which cost 25c. 


V. The eighth grade classes conducted 
two projects on Patrons’ Day: 


a. The construction of the graduation 
dresses. Many parents were attracted by 
the hum of sewing machines and the piles 
of pink, rose, white, peach, and orchid 
batiste from which each girl will make 
a dress. The average cost of these 
dresses will be 82c. 


b. The serving of tea in the dining 
room. Since the teacher was busy su- 
pervising sewing, the girls were made en- 
tirely responsible for the success of the 
tea. Punch and cookies were made by 
individuals as part of their home practice. 
A hostess, an assistant, two waitresses 
and two dishwashers held full sway. 
Since no girl could miss a class, a differ- 
ent group of girls took charge of the tea 
each period. Here the mothers chatted 
quietly and rested. I have never been 
more proud than I was of those girls 
who supervised the tea. The mothers 
could learn much from them in the “art 
of being gracious.” 


VI. The food exhibit included: 


1. A food selection score card kept by 
each girl throughout the year. 

2. Each girl’s weight graph for the 
parent to examine and compare. 

3. Sample foods containing 100 
ories—with posters explaining the calorie 
requirements for various ages and occu- 
pations. 

4. A good and bad breakfast for a 
school child (compared in actual food.) 

5. A correctly set dinner table. 

6. A miner’s lunch. 

7. A school girl’s lunch. 

8. A week’s market order for a family 
of five on $5.00. 

9. Sample graduation dresses. 


cal- 


Parents who came and examined our 
work agreed that we were giving what 
might be called “Free lessons in fine liv- 


” 


ing. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Katherine Blunt 


President, Connecticut College 


Miss Blunt has the distinction of being the first home 
economics trained woman to be made president of 
a college, and as such certainly must have a place in our 
Who’s Who. 

The following record of her training and professional 
career gives an indication of some of the qualifications 
needed to reach such a high office. They do not, how- 
ever, give any indication of the more intangible qualifica- 
tions of personality and perseverance that endear Miss 
Blunt to those who have had the pleasure and privilege of 
working with or under her—and they are many. 

Born in Philadelphia, she received the first part of her 
college training at Vassar, graduating with an A.B. de- 
gree from that institution in 1898. This was followed by 
work at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1902- 
1903. For the next two years she served as chemistry as- 
sistant at Vassar, then she traveled west to the University 
of Chicago and spent two years more in the study of 
chemistry, obtaining her Ph.D. in that subject in 1907. 
Teaching chemistry in the Home Economics Department of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, took up the follow- 
ing year, then she went back to Vassar where she taught 
until 1913. Chicago claimed her after that and she served 
through the various stages from an assistant professorship 
of Home Economics to a full professorship in 1925, re- 
maining there until she went to Connecticut College as 
president in September 1929. 

To this fine record must be added war work with the 
Department of Agriculture in 1917, and with the Food Ad- 
ministration in 1918, 

Miss Blunt is a member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and served a term as national president 
of that organization; of the N. E. A.; the American Chemi- 
cal Society; American Association of University Women; 
and the League of Women Voters. 
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Flora Rose 


Director, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University 


Born in Denver, Colorado, Miss Rose received her high 
school education there; then went to Europe for a year. 
It was not until ten years later that she prepared herself for 
college entrance examinations and entered Framingham 
Normal School, Massachusetts, from which she received 
a diploma. Her first teaching position was at the Agri 
cultural College at Manhattan, Kansas, where she remained 
for three years, taking her Bachelor’s degree from that 
college. 

The next year she was in New York, getting a Master’s 
degree from Columbia University. A position at Cornell 
followed, as a lecturer in home economics. At that time, 
no women were recognized on Cornell University faculty, 
so the title lectureship was invented to cover a need. With 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Miss Rose developed the 
work at Cornell until it seemed important enough to es- 
tablish a department of home economics. When this oc- 
curred, she and Miss Van Rensselaer became the first 
women professors at Cornell University with voting privi 
leges on the University faculty. Working together, these 
two able women developed the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics into the School of Home Economics and then into 
the first College of Home Economics in the east, and the 
second one in the country. 


During the war, Miss Rose directed the food conserva- 
tion program in New York State for the United States 
Food Administration, an experience which must have 
proved valuable in carrying on the splendid work Cornell 
has done in giving aid to thousands of families during this 
economic depression. 

When Miss Van Rensselaer died last year, Miss Rose 


became Director of the College. 
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The Use of Leisure 
By 


Christine Newark#* 


NE of the seven cardinal objectives 

of education has been the worthy 
use of leisure time. Why has this been 
included? Can’t we enjoy ourselves 
as we will? Why plan our leisure time? 
Won’t planning spoil our fun? 

Just as we need to budget our money 
income in order to get the most from it, 
so do we need to budget the limited 
amount of leisure which we have, in order 
to get the most satisfaction 


doors all day turns to air and exercise. 
Now, what may our students turn to in 
order to gain the ends expressed above? 
Help them to cultivate hobbies if they 
have none already. Help them to see the 
possibilities open to them. And what 
might these be? One might be nature, a 
love of outdoors, appreciation of flowers, 
animals, sky, stars, landscape. Along with 
this is an interest in gardening. Again, it 
might be photography, a field for experi- 
mentation in which they might like to 
specialize, taking pictures of children, 
birds, or another phase which interests 
them. There are sports—tennis, baseball, 





stamps, old china or some other article, is 
opportunity for the development of a 
hobby. And in home economics especially 
we can develop an interest in crafts— 
blockprinting, leather tooling, needlework, 
and so on. 

It would be quite worth while to guide 
the girls in setting up plans for their use 
of leisure indoors and out-of-doors, in 
different seasons of the year and within 
their possibilities and opportunities. If 
these are reasonably well adapted, a dis- 
cussion of the different plans evolved 
should enrich the girls’ conceptions of 
leisure activities, create tolerance and 
appreciation for different 
hobbies and stimulate interest 





from life. Since leisure time 
is part of our time, free 
from work or such activities 
as eating, sleeping and 
dressing, in which we may 
do whatever we wish to do, 
it is well to check up to see 
that we are doing that from 
which we can derive the 
most pleasure and satisfac- 


Our Second Scrap Book Number 


Last August we tried an experiment and pro- 
duced our first Scrap Book Number, based on et is Abliere tiene 
the belief that while most people have scant 
time or inclination for much serious reading in 


in trying more ways of spend. 
ing leisure time. 

In discussing hobbies and 
the use of leisure time for 
the individual, let us not for- 
get the family. The need 


there is now much more im- 
portant than in previous 


tion. In teaching we want the vacation months, they do find short articles years, because the family 
2 > ° ° ° ° 1} is " 

to help our students to do on 2 large variety of subjects interesting and las more leisure due to per 
fected manufacturing and 


this for themselves. This 
may be done through games, 
sports, clubs, and other in- 
direct means in school and 
the community, and again it 
may be accomplished di- 
rectly through discussion 
with them in class and out. 
And how better can it be 
connected with the high 
school girl’s life than 
through home economics? 
We might well have a unit 
on the use of leisure time, 
giving it more importance 





readable. 


Furthermore there is always so much 
“scrappy” information and so many ideas that 
we accumulate and have no other means of 
passing on to you except through such a special em 
number. Our experiment proved such a success 
that we have decided to make the August num- 
ber each year a permanent Scrap Book Number. 
It will always contain several regular articles, 
but at least half of the book will be given over 
to this collection of odds and ends of informa- 
tion. 


mass produciton, which have 
shortened the working day 
so much, Then, too, these 
have taken from family life 
circumstances under 
which members of the fam- 
ily formerly worked  to- 
gether, learning to know 
each other well and _ tc 
enjoy each other, so much 
different now, when prob- 
ably each one’s work takes 
him away from home and to 
a different place from that 
in which the rest of the fam- 








than does the occasional 
“hit or miss’ discussion 
sometimes arising in class, although we 
cannot afford to lose these opportunities 
as well. 

What should we teach about leisure? 
First, we should teach our students to 
determine whether they are deriving genu- 
ine enjoyment from the things they do in 
leisure time at different seasons of the 
year or whether they are trying to follow 
someone else’s plan, or to do what every- 
one else does, to follow the “crowd”, or to 
merely “improve their minds”. Then, we 
should lead them to find variety of inter- 
ests, so that they may have broad, rich ex- 
periences for here, too, is education. Also, 
they should be building a foundation for 
interests which will be permanent, should 
be forming habits which will help them in 
later years when they retire or when 
their families have grown up. In addition, 
let us lead them to strike a balance be- 
tween work and play, as when a person 
who works alone turns to society in his 
leisure time, and when one who is in- 





_* Reprinted by permission from Michigan Home 
Economics News Letter. 
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hikes—in which they might become ama- 
teur athletes. Or books may interest them. 
Surely we wish to teach the use of books 
and libraries and to develop an interest 
for wholesome reading. Perhaps an ap- 
preciation of fine music, or dancing, or 
singing may appeal. Then, of course, 
there are various agencies of recreation 
—theaters, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
museums, parks, and concerts, aside from 
the school and its clubs and activities. 
The worth while possibilities of these 
with the numerous outgrowths they 
stimulate might be discussed. For in- 
stance, the enjoyment of the theater may 
lead to reading history or biography con- 
nected with the play, a study of furnish- 
ings and customs, sketching or designing 
costumes or settings or taking up tap 
dancing. However, in the use of these, 
we should teach them the dangers of tend- 
ing to become an onlooker rather than a 
participant, and of losing the ability to 
entertain one’s self. Experimenting in 
science, again, is a possibility. Or in the 
vast field of collecting, whether it be 


ily are. How may the family 
use leisure time? By enjoying some time 
together in everyday activities, as at meal 
times. By listening to the radio together, 
enjoying the same music or talk, and per- 
haps discussing it. By reading aloud in 
a group, with a variety of books to interest 
the various members of the family. By 
social life in the form of dinners or small 
parties for friends, to supply social con- 
tacts outside of the family, but planned 
together. By observing special events 
such as Christmas time or the Fourth of 
July, or family birthday parties, simple 
occasions in which everyone has a part. 
By picnics, steak roasts, or automobile 
trips together. By taking inexpensive 
vacation trips which are different from 
the usual home environment. «By plan- 
ning some time for general advancement, 
acquiring more culture and artistic appre- 
ciation, being careful not to let dullness, 
sternness or lack of interest spoil the 
purpose. 

However, in planning family recreation, 
we must remember two things: that each 
person should have some time for his 
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very own and that each must have some 
outside interests to make him able to 
stand alone and not rely entirely upon 
the family. There must be a variety of 
interest, respect for individual interests, 
and definite cooperation in carrying out 
these ideas. 

Leisure for the community must not be 
cverlooked in our discussion. Perhaps the 
school and home economics can contribute 
to the wise use of leisure here as well as 
for the individual and the family. Are 
there points of contact between the lei- 
sure of the community and your school? 
The school can contribute to community 
social and civic life and to the community 
intelluctual life. It can help to establish 
libraries, encourage intelligent travel 
which has been prepared for by studying 
literature concerning the place to be vis- 
ited, and encourage better homes and 
beautifying the community. Then, too, it 
can begin and culture an interest in crafts 
and creative arts for the adults in the 
community, or an interest in some of the 
other hobbies listed above as possibilities. 
The possibilities of constructive leisure 
are infinite. 

All of these—the leisure of the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the community— 
go hand in hand, although they revolve 
about the first mentioned, the individual. 
In helping our students to make the most 
of leisure time, we must introduce them 
to a wide range of interests, from which 
to choose hobbies which will make a well 
rounded, happy life. We must help them 
to appreciate the value of a general plan 
for leisure but to remember that the plan 
should not be followed too rigidly, that it 
must be flexible, that there must be bal- 
ance between work and play, and that 
there should be genuine enjoyment and 
the building of permanent interests. 
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Illustrations courtesy of the Spool Cotton Company 








Most of us have, stored away in 
trunks and closets, children’s dresses 
of our own, our mother’s, our grand- 
mother’s, sometimes of an even more 
distant ancestor. If we don’t have them 
ourselves, we remember them from 
childhood, in an aunt’s or a grand- 
mother’s attic, where we could occasion- 
ally play on rainy days. A goodly num- 
ber of such dresses came out of hiding 
last winter when the Spool Cotton 
Company held a contest for nineteenth 
century clothes in a state of good 
preservation. Clothing came from every 
part of the country, and articles were 
anywhere from twenty-five to a hundred 
years old. As specimens of careful 
workmanship and good material, they 
are most interesting, and they should 
furnish a good example to girls of to- 
day, in the value of taking pains, and 
in the amount of work that can go 
into a garment, beside which the most 
elaborate of modern dresses seems like 
the work of a child. 








Aprons, now worn only to protect a 
dress while one is actually working around 
the house, were once an essential part of 
the costume of any child or young girl, 
and in many cases of her mother, too. 
The one we show you at the left in the 
picture above was made in 1887, in St. 
Louis, Missouri, by a seventeen year old 
girl whose daughter has carefully preserved 
it. It is a ‘‘tea apron,’’ and must have 
been very charming with its lace-edged 
bib and pert bow. It was heavily starched, 
of course, so that it would stand out in 
the approved manner. 

Beside the apron is an Alice in Wonder- 
land sort of dress that is now seventy 
years old—and very much in style this 
minute! It is pink chambra, made en- 
tirely by hand for a four year old girl. 
The bands on the puffed sleeves, at the 
waist, and above the hem of the skirt 
are made of inch-wide white braid, sewn 
in a scroll design. There are almost 
twenty-seven yards of the braid around 
the skirt alone! 


In the photograph reproduced at the 
left are three christening dresses that 
have been treasured for as many genera- 
tions. The dresses have served all the 
children born into these families, and are 
still in perfect condition. The one at the 
left is made over white muslin, with lace 
edging and fourteen bands of insertion 
and embroidery down the skirt. The cen- 
ter dress is of fine batiste and lace, with 
tucks and insertion; the one to the right 
is of linen, with tucks and fine lace. The 
size of the yokes of these dresses is a 
gauge of the length of the skirts. They 
are hand made, of beautiful workmanship, 
and will doubtless last for many years 
longer. 
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A Practical Fashion Show 
Ruth Cushman 

A yearly fashion show given by the 
class in costume design and dressmaking 
puts a pleasurable and exciting climax 
on the season’s work, especially if the 
work has been so successful and prolific 
that a variety of costumes can be shown. 
The students are stimulated to perfect 
workmanship and the school as a whole 
enjoys the exhibit and is given a graphic 
example of what the class can accomplish. 

Such a show is presented every spring 
by students of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
the Wanamaker 
Dresses are mod- 


under the auspices of 
Home Budget Service. 
eled and shown in groups, the winner in 
each group receives a prize and there is 
a grand prize for the best entry of the 
afternoon. This year, in deference to the 
supreme interest of the moment, costumes 
were grouped according to cost. In Group 
I, all the materials for each dress were 
Wanamaker’s, New York, 
for less than $4; Group II cost between 
$4 and $6; Group III between $6 and $9; 
Group IV between $9 and $12, and Group 
V over $12. 
and most expensive looking costumes ap- 
peared in the lowest cost groups, and the 
whole exhibit was a dramatic proof that 
good workmanship, good line, originality 
and suitability are the really expensive in- 
gredients of a successful costume. 

After a lapse of several months (the 
show was given in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on April 12) some twenty of the 
hundred costumes still 
stand out vividly in this reporter’s mem- 


purchased at 


Some of the most charming 


and ten shown, 


ory. They were notable for their fresh- 
ness, individuality and entire becoming- 
(As each girl mod- 
eled her own dress the effect was an ex- 


ness to the wearer. 


cellent gauge of her proficiency in one of 
the first arts of costume design.) For 
instance, a yellow dotted organdy dress, 
delicate and floaty, won a first prize for a 
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These two ‘“‘grown-up’’ dresses of long 
ago have stood the test of time as well 


as the infant’s and children’s clothes 
shown on the preceding page. The one 
at the left was made in 1860. It is a 


blue and white alpaca material, very full 
in the skirt, with a bustle at the back. 
The bodice is boned at all the seams, 
fitted into a tiny waist, and with a rather 
deep, pointed peplum. The over-skirt is 
cut into deep points, trimmed with ruffles 
and bias bands. The skirt is heavily lined, 
and the flounce at the bottom is box- 
pleated. 

The dress at right was worn by a young 
girl about fifty years ago. It is very simple 
in line and cut, as the dresses of those 
days went, and one of the most charming 
dresses which were sent in during the con- 
test. The wide lace collar is most becom- 
ing, as are the full sleeves and skirt which 
throw into relief the smallness of the 
waist. 


slim girl, all black hair and dark skin. It 
had cost her $2.76. Then there was a 
resort suit of dark blue linen, with striped 
seersucker blouse in perfect color har- 
mony. With this went shorts of the same 
linen and two hats—a big striped one 
for the beach and another for more tai- 
lored occasions. The suit cost $4.04. A 
beautifully tailored white wool coat 
($5.40) was exhibited in this same group 
and a gray and blue linen suit that was al- 
most the hit of the show. This last was 
the perfection of simplicity, worn by a 
straight, slender girl, very blond and very 
nicely built. It was a severe, smooth 
gray linen suit, all line aid tailoring, over 
a plain dark blouse with a high round 
neck. A little round gray hat was a per- 
fect addition. A white linen suit with 
great puff sleeves, three quarter coat and 
a black taffeta blouse with more puffs 
was quaint and lovely on a tall, dark- 
haired girl. Evening dresses of organdy 
were rampant, but very delicate, graceful 
and individual. None of them had that 
sleazy, thrown together, mussed-up-in-a- 
minute look that is too often characteris- 
tic of sheer summer cottons. Some of the 
girls were accompanied by children (very 
little ones) dressed in similar or different 
costumes. The mother and child effects, 
though conscious, were very pretty. Then 
there were many good-looking silk cos- 
tumes, especially lovely prints, and well 
made street coats, but 
they did not seem as amazingly effective 
for the price as the cottons and linens. 
Of course, this was a full, well rounded 
show, with lots to look at, taking about 
three hours to run off, and the judges* 
were no less than the managing editor 
of Vogue, the New York fashion editor 
of Harper’s Bazaar and the assistant to 
the associate editor of Good Housekeep- 
But because a class is small and 


woolen somehow 


ing. 
* They finally decided that all the winning cos- 
tumes were so good they would divide the grand 
prize among the five. 








or twelve girls 


the ten 


because each of 
has designed and made only two costumes. 
during the year, there is no reason why 
the students should be denied the fun of 
giving a fashion show. If the exhibit is 
not large enough for an afternoon or eve- 
ning of its own, it might be given in 
conjunction with some other depart- 
ment’s exhibit or with a one-act play by 
the dramatic club or a group of songs 
by the glee club, 

In putting on a fashion show there are 
one or two things to remember. In the 
first place the performance in itself is 
not particularly dramatic—simply a line 
of girls walking on the stage one after 
the other, showing their new clothes. The 
models are untrained as mannequins and 
probably no more beautiful than they 
should be. For this reason it is necessary 
to heighten the interest with added flour- 
ishes of stage setting, lighting, music, im- 
portant page boys to hold back the cur- 
tains, or some such stagecraft. At the 
Pratt exhibit, for instance, there was a 
raised platform at the rear of the stage, 
with steps at each side and the 
front. Most of the costumes were shown 
in pairs, and, as the orchestra broke into 
a sprightly melody, a girl emerged from 
each exit, walked across the stage and 
up the stairs, met her partner at the top, 
turned with her and walked the 
stairs directly facing the audience, Simple 
maneuvers such as this lend the sugges- 
tion of pageantry that is needed to give 
each costume its due dramatic interest. 

With her entrance assured, however, 
the model herself should be natural and 
unaffected. After all, her attitude should 
be, a dress 1s only a dress—but isn’t this 
a nice one? Her progress across the stage 
must be leisurely and unalarmed, she must 
not stay too long, yet she must not hurry 
—above all, not bolt for the exit. She 
should know exactly where she is going to 
walk, and how many times, which way 
she will turn, whether she will sit down 


down 


down 
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on the stage chair, whether she will take 
off her coat, etc. All these seem like sim- 
ple decisions but unless they are made be- 
forehand it is surprising how wooden or 
how jumpy most girls will become. Music, 
unless handled cleverly, may be a pitfall. 
It is almost impossible to walk with slow 
grace and dignity if the orchestra is play- 
ing a lively jazz rhythm, or to show off 
a pert beach costume to the tune of a 
languorous waltz. The girls will feel an 
absolute compulsion to keep in time with 
the music and even when they are strug- 
gling with buttons, or actually pulling 
their arms out of sleeves, you will find 
them on the dead march across the stage, 
coat streaming out behind. It may there- 
fore be better to limit the music to the 
actual entrance and exit. 

Grouped costumes are particularly in- 
teresting to high school audiences. The 
Pratt students selected budget wardrobes 
for a summer at the beach, a siimmer in 
the country, a summer at home, a week 
with a friend in town, and spring in New 
York. This might be worked out rather 
elaborately with color schemes, matching 
coats, hats, underwear and left-overs all 
taken into account. If the students have 
been clever enough to assemble an entire 
wardrobe in class each girl might 
exhibit her own, with discreet explana- 
tions from the instructor on the colors 
selected, the problems met, etc. " 

Tableaux, exhibits of all-occas:on ward- 
robes, exhibits of one type of dress—all 
sorts of variations may be worked on the 
simple theme of a fashion show. A few 
rehearsals, a little planning and some work 
are necessary but the results—in pleasure, 
stimulation and added interest are worth 
while. 

A Home Management 
Course 


Anne Heere Smith 
Albright College 


NE of the most outstanding 
courses completed at Albright 
College in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
during 1932 was that in Home Manage- 
ment required of all senior students in the 
Home Economics department. The girls 
who were registered in the course had 
met all the prerequisites for Home Man- 
agement, viz.: 
Home Economics Orientation 
Chemistry of Foods and Nutrition 
Fundamentals of Clothing 
Principles of Cookery (intensive unit 
study) 
Advanced Clothing 
Normal Nutrition 
Meal Planning and Table Service 
Interior Decoration 
Sociology 
Psychology 
General Chemistry 
Qualitative Chemistry 
Applied Art 
Art Appreciation 
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The many problems of the home were 
studied from October 1st to November 
24th. Nine girls, divided into groups of 
four and five, lived in a five room apart- 
ment located in a modern building near 
the campus. 

A minimum food budget of 35c a day 
per person was allotted the students. 
Fourteen meals was the minimum number 
served during a six day period. 

The groups were assigned to their 
duties by the instructors who placed them 
for the first week in the position they best 
filled. But the most unusual duty was 
one of the Hostess’. Every week a fam- 
ily council was held and the hostess for 
that period was in charge. Both students 
and instructors attended. The procedure 
used at these meetings was most bene- 
ficial to all. Criticisms were offered by 
instructor and students to each other and 
the corrections worked out by the group. 
The questions discussed pertained to social 
activities, privileges, time-schedules, food 
preparation and table service. 

After the completion of the practical 
home management, the girls summarized 
their study in tabular form and published 
it in the local newspapers. 

In order to finish the family relationship 
phase of the course a practical examina- 
tion was held which covered the work 
completely. The quizz was a case study 
of a family of two who had become “mod- 
ern” to the point of dissolving family 
unity. The problem was to offer changes 
in family living habits and working sched- 
ules along with a plan to create better liv- 
ing standards to avoid the calamity. 

The following menus are typical of 
those served in one six day period and are 
given for the help they may offer in plan- 
ning meals on a similar budget. 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
(Cost for six persons $.40) 
Eggs poached in milk and served on toast. 
Chilled orange and grape-fruit segments 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
(Cost for six persons $1.02) 
Salmon casserole 
Baking powder biscuits baked on top 
French peas 
Old fashioned scalloped potatoes 
Lettuce Lemon cream mayonnaise 

Cherry cobbler, whipped cream 

Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
(Cost for six persons $.42) 
Prunes stuffed with jelly served on cereal 
flakes 
Frizzled dried beef 
Coffee 


Buttered toast 


Dinner 
(Cost for six persons $.91) 
Fruit cocktail 
Macaroni imperial 


Buttered beets 
Tomato and cucumber salad 
Bread and butter 

(with butterscotch 
sauce) 
Coffee 


Gingerbread hard 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
(Cost for six persons $.44) 
Baked apples and raisins 
Hot wheat cereal 
Apricot muffins Butter 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
(Cost for six persons $.66) 
Corn chowder 
Shredded lettuce, with mayonnaise and 
grated carrot 
Creamed tapioca and orange segments 
Tea with lemon and clove 
Toasted crackers 
Dinner 
(Cost for six persons $.94) 
Fried egg plant 
Spinach ring filled with creamed potatoes 
and grated egg (garnish) 
Golden Glow Salad 


Bread Butter 
Vanilla junket (orange ring garnish) 
Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


(Cost for six persons $.27) 
Bananas in orange juice 
Griddle cakes and syrup 


Cocoa 


Luncheon 
(Cost for six persons $.88) 
Black bean soup 
Cheese souffle 
Bread Butter 
Frozen fruit salad 
Tea with lemon 


Wafers 


SaturpAy 
Breakfast 
(Cost for six persons $.29) 
Oatmeal and dates 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


Bacon 


Luncheon 
(Cost for six persons $.54) 
3aked potatoes with, 
creamed tuna fish in shells 
Shredded lettuce 
Jelly sandwiches 
Saltines 
Mint cocoa 
Supper 
(2 guests) 
(Cost for eight persons $1.59) 
Sea Dream Salad 


string 


Russian dressing 


Buttered fresh peas, beans and 
minced onions 

Cheese and minced ham sandwiches 
Potato chips 


Pineapple delight Tea and lemon 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
(Cost for six persons $.35) 
Cornmeal cooked with dates 
Fluffly omelet 
Toasted buns 


Coffee 


Dinner 
(Cost for six persons $1.05) 
Smothered pork chops—apples and raisins 
Creamed cabbage Sweet potato puffs 
Celery stuffed with colored cheese 
Biscuits Butter 
Graham cracker pie 
Coffee Mints 
Total cost of all meals for the period $9.81 
Total cost per person for the period $1.569 





Using Sherman’s food standards the 
above menus measure as follows: 
Fruits and Vegetables ........ $3.07 
BORE AG PRON 6 oases ssc sees 1.08 
BEM con eee eaek Gielen sees 1.34 
Egg, Cheese, Nuts, etc. ........ 1.29 
WU ee ss fu cin ois Tals sdk eee ee 1.749 
RR Orshe ic cals s o.0 eos be 393 
RMN te ORO OES. a be hatha ss 483 
ROPE PINNED 6.5 a's 5le's10 vais 9 40 53 
EE Era bs bbs 0 o4ss oak oawis 981 
DEEN 5 5-6 kids os pwevnd 174 

$9.810 
1. As much or more spent for milk 
as for meat: 
Bett SON IM Gi bie ss. cesdene $1.34 
DI ROL MORE 5500655. 505885 1.08 
$.26 
19% more spent for milk than was spent 


for meat. 

As much or more shall be spent for 
vegetables and fruits combined as 
for meat. 

Spent for fruit and vegetables $3.07 

Spent for meat 1.08 

$1.99 

64% more spent for fruit and vegetables 
than for meat. 


to 


Developing 
a Home Economics Course 
Under Difficulties 


Madge M. Rhyne 
Star, North Carolina 


Was it optimism on the part of a cer- 
tain principal to hire a teacher for home 
economics in a county where the allotted 
number of teachers for this subject was 
already fixed? Perhaps it was not only 
optimism, but determination to bring to a 
needful community the realization of some 
experience in better home living. 

So much for the justification of the 
principal’s motives. Practically, there 
must be some concrete foundation for 
teaching any subject in a high school, and 
at least Star, North Carolina, offered the 
place itself. No provision for the work 
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was made within the walls of the school 
building proper, but it did not take long 
for an anxious teacher to spot an unoc- 
cupied two-room cottage on the edge of 
the campus. I say “unoccupied”, but the 
cottage was anything but unoccupied, for 
inside were stored everything from paper 
cutting machines to bottled insects and 
wasp nests. In fact there was so much 
junk in what had once been a chemistry 
laboratory that the amount of inside space 
could not be estimated at once, and it 
took fully a week to clear enough space 
to allow for the entrance of more than 
two persons at a time. 

But—what after all could be done with 
two empty rooms, and no available funds? 
Nothing could have been done at once if 
it had not been for a good Samaritan in 
the person of Dr. Edward Green who 
made it possible for the seventy-five stu- 
dents to have the use of three sewing ma- 
chines, two sinks, and a wood range—the 
sinks and the range constituting the 
equipment for the half of the house set 
aside as a kitchen. 

As is so often the case, there was no 
place to use the lesson plans developed 
in methods. The most imminent was 
necessarily that of home furnishing, but 
of course that required some cash on 
hand. Salesmanship was immediately re- 
sorted to, and dresses, shirts and paja- 
mas were made, and school lunches pre- 
pared and sold in sufficient quantities to 
realize funds enough to buy paint for the 
interior walls, hitherto unpainted. With 
additional small receipts from a seed sale, 
a scanty supply of kitchen utensils was 
selected, and checked zephyr bought for 
kitchen curtains. Discarded shades from 
the school building were cut down to fit 
the windows of the living room half of 
the house, and here curtains of ecru mar- 
quisette (a gift from Dr. Green) were 
hung. Students resurrected enough scrap 
lumber to build window seats, which were 
covered with dyed burlap feed sacks. Sev- 
eral tables for cutting purposes were se- 
cured for the asking. A roughly con- 
structed set of shelves for books and pot- 
tery, together with necessary straight 
chairs made more comfortable with vari- 
colored cushions, completed the furnish- 
ings and represented months oi hard work, 
scheming and planning. 

Toward the latter part of this school 
year of experimentation and cooperation 
of students, meals could be prepared as a 
part of the nutrition unit, the food being 
provided by the students. There was just 
time enough left to take up table service 
and serve a banquet for one of the local 
farmers’ organizations. This experience 
with an additional party or two completed 
a novel year’s work. 

Our cottage is by no means satisfactory 
as yet, but we are still working, and we 
contribute this article with the hope that 
it might serve to encourage other depart- 
ments struggling along without state aid. 





A Class in Infant Hygiene 


Edna Barclay 
Bay Village, Ohio 


After spending almost two years study- 
ing the fundamentals of hygiene, a class 
of seventh and eighth grade girls decided 
after a brief discussion of interesting 
projects, that they would like to study 
the hygiene of infancy. Strange as it 
may seem in this modern age, little girls 
just entering Junior High School rather 
hated to give up playing with dolls, But 
of course they would not admit it. They 
liked to spend evenings and Saturday 
afternoon taking care of the neighbor’s 
baby, during which time it was heaps of 
fun to imagine the child their own. This 
study of infant hygiene was chiefly to 
imagine having and taking care of a 
child. 

The first day the class met, was the 
day of the baby’s birth. Each girl named 
her baby and a general discussion of the 
whole course was conducted. The next 
time the class met, the girls brought ma- 
terials to make a baby book. Some of 
these, when completed, were very attrac- 
tive. They were made of padded silk 
with letters embroidered on the outside; 
others were made of flannel with little 
designs of children’s toys, or of wallpa- 
per, and one cover was made of bird’s 
eye diaper material. A great deal of time 
was spent on these outside of class; each 
girl trying to produce the most attractive 
cover. The competition was very inter- 
esting and quite exciting. 

They placed in their note books the 
data, as to name, date, place and time of 
birth, weight, and other facts of interest 
which each girl entered in her own at- 
tractive way. Our first consideration was 
the baby’s shower gifts. Here we find 
individuality expressed. Then we studied 
the layette with its cost. My habit, as 
teacher of this class, on entering the class- 
room would be to say. “How is James 
today,” speaking to the little girl who 
had named her baby, James. Often times 
the response would be something like this: 
“Not so well this morning. I was up half 
the night with him. He had colic. Just 
what would you suggest to do for it?” 
This would lead to some very interesting 
and valuable discussions. Imagination 
played a great part but many of the im- 
portant factors of such a study, we find 
to be common sense. Cost was a very 
important item while conducting this 
project. A striking example of the reali- 
zation of cost, I found very amusing. One 
day while discussing cost of layette, I 
noticed one little girl make a wry face 
and slide down in her seat. I said. 
“What’s the matter Jean, are you ill?” 
“Oh! No,” she replied. “I have just de- 
cided I can’t have twins. They cost too 
much.” One student decided it wasn’t 
very nice to commit suicide because they 
had cost their parents quite a sum. 
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In continuing our study, we cuusiderea 
the nursery. All of this material when 
placed in the note book was illustrated 
with diagrams and pictures cut from ad- 
vertisements or magazines. In connection 
with the nursery we studied toilet articles 
and gifts baby would receive. 

Following this we discussed: sleep, 
bathing, exercise, baby’s toys and clothing 
for the first year. Feeding formulas from 
two months to two years took quite a 
good bit of time. 

During these lessons we conducted a 
class experiment. One of the girls was 
chosen by popular vote of the 
class to demonstrate the bathing 
ora baby. A large doll and com- 
plete outfit of clothing was 
loaned by one of the girls. This 
I feel was a very interesting and 
helpful experiment enjoyed by all. 

At the end of the book the stu- 
dents placed a list of questions 
which were discussed by the 
teacher and class at round table 
discussion. Some questions were 
hard to answer but seemed to be 
things they really wanted to 
know. Example: 


1. Why are some babies de- 
formed? 


2. Why do they have blue 
eyes? ° 


3. Why must they have a 
change of milk? 


This course was not merely 
the teaching of the rules of hy- 
giene but securing and keeping 
a collection which has been an 
interest and a joy and will al- 
ways set forth an understanding 
of the physical and mental vigor 
of the infant. 


Connect with Health 


Margaret B. Harris 
Assistant State Home 
Demonstration Leader, Michigan 


How to teach proper food facts in new 
ways is one of the problems facing every 
home economics person who has_ been 
called upon to arrange exhibits. The 
device pictured here was designed and 
built in cooperation with an electrician 
and served to catch the eye of the mov- 
ing crowd first at a state fair and since 
at a number of county fairs. 


Of wall board construction with a wood 
moulding painted in black and white, the 
device was light to handle and neat in 
appearance. “Connect with health” was 
the caption at the top which invited adults 
and children to push the buttons near 
the words Pep—Good Disposition— 
Rosy Cheeks—Steady Nerves—Hard 
Teeth and Straight Bones—Firm Flesh— 
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and to watch the small bulbs at the right 
light up the pictures of the foods needed. 
The boys invariably punched the button 
marked Pep and held it on while they la- 
boriously named aloud the foods contain- 
ing vitamins and quick energy. 

Girls were interested in seeing how to 
acquire rosy cheeks as the bulbs flashed 
on pictures of the brightly colored fruits 
and vegetables and of whole cereals. 

While curiosity as to how the thing 
worked prompted many to look behind the 
scenes, the majority of grown folks asked 
questions and went away with bulletins 
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pertaining to the correct foods needed to 
maintain health which were given by the 
person in charge of the booth. 

The possibility of using any number of 
other captions and of teaching various 
food facts depending upon the crowd to 
be reached and the place where shown, is 
practically unlimited. 

The 
were simple. 
nected with a multiple wire system at the 
back with the small Christmas tree bulbs. 
Any danger of shock from curious child- 
ish fingers which might—and did !—ex- 
plore the tiny sockets, was eliminated by 
a small transformer which “stepped down” 
the voltage to a safe charge. Colored 
pictures of the various foods were used 
which against the neutral background 
made a pleasing contrast. 


mechanics of making the board 


The push buttons were con- 


After being used successfully as the 
central idea at several fairs, this device 
seemed to meet the need of an exhibit 
which first attracts attention, arouses 
curiosity and leads to further inquiries. 


Good Art Is Caught 
As Well As Taught 


Check yourself to see whether you are 
doing all that you can to associate pupils 
with articles of good selection, good ar- 
rangement, and to encourage high stand- 
ards of orderliness. 

Points To Consider for an Attractive 

Classroom 

Are you practicing in your classroom 
those principles you are teaching? (See 
Key below. Analyze yourself and your 
laboratory. ) 

1. Curtains— 
Do your curtains in the home 
economics room measure up to 
standards that you encourage 
in the selection and handling 
of drapes in your home deco- 
ration class? 
a. Do they sag at the cor- 
ners? 
—b. Are they too short due to 
shrinkage in laundering? 
—c. Did you get material of 





poor design because it was 
all that was available in the 
community? 
Desk— 
Is the top of your desk 


N 


—a. 
orderly? 

—b. Do you have some attrac- 
tive article on it? 
(Note): A plant, books well 
arranged, or vase of flowers 
are attractive articles and 
may be use so as not to be 
in the way. 

. Bulletin Board— 

the 

conform to 

good balance and for correct 


Lo 


Does arrangement 


~==Q, 


standards for 


margins in mounting pic- 
tures? (Or) 
—b. Are things just stuck on it? 
4. Have you at least one Art Cen- 


ter in your room? 
5. Flower arrangement 
a. Are flowers that are brought to 
your classroom well arranged in 
a bowl or vase? (Or) 
b. Are they stuck in a fruit jar or 
jelly glass. 
6. Mirror— 
a. Is it hung according to standards 
you are teaching in your home 
(Or) 
b. Is there a triangular piece of wire 
showing above the mirror? 


decoration class? 


7. Picture— 
—a. Have you one good picture cor- 
rectly framed and hung? (Or) 
b. Is there a picture hung very high 
with a triangular piece of wire 
showing just because it was hung 
there when you came? 
8. Plants or vines— 


—a. Have you some kind of plant in 
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your room during the winter? 
(Note) This is an excellent op- 
portunity to encourage plants to 
take the place of artificial flow- 
ers. You can probably do more 
by substituting something for 
rather than practicing against. 
. Books and bulletins— 
—a. Are they arranged neatly on the 


‘Oo 


shelves? 
10. Charts and illustrative material— 

—a. Are they put away when not in 
use? (Or) 

—b. Do you leave the chart on cuts of 
meat and on parts of the sewing 
machine on the wall all year? 

ll. Walls— 

—a. If the walls of your classroom 
are to be painted, are you care- 
ful to try to work with the super- 
intendent or principal in trying to 
get them to select and have mixed 
a paint of a desirable color? 
(Note) Soft creams or, in some 
cases, warm grays are safe colors 
for a classroom. Other colors as 
greens and yellows are too often 
intense and you grow tired of 
them. In most communities it is 
difficult to find some one who 
can mix colors to soft tones. 

Key 


+8) 


Correct answers for a laboratory hav- 


ing good standards. 


l. a. no 6. a. yes 
b. no b. no 
c. no 7. a. yes 

2. a. yes b. no 
b.. yes 8. a. yes 

3. a. yes 9. a. yes 
b. no 10. a. yes 

4. a. yes b. no 

5. a. yes 11. a. yes 
b. no 


Analyze Yourself 

lf your laboratory does not measure 
up to good standards in Points 1, 3, 5, 6, 
and 9, you do not practice what you 
teach. Could good art be caught from 
your laboratory? 

If your laboratory does not measure 
up to good standards in Points 2, 4, 7, 8, 
and 11, you are indifferent to making your 
room attractive. You do not find and 
use opportunities to have your pupils catch 
good art. 

If your laboratory does not measure up 
ts good standards in Point 10, you are 
thoughtless and not alert to good use of 
illustrative material. 


Meetings 

American Dietetic Association, October 
9-12, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. M. 
Faith McAuley, University of Chicago is 
National Program Chairman. 

American Public Health Association, 
October 9-12, Indianapolis. Hotel Clay- 
wood has been selected as headquarters. 

American Vocational Association, in 
December at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Do You Know—? 


—That each pleat in the ruffs worn in 
the sixteenth century had to be poked with 
a hot iron rod every time they were worn, 
in order to keep them in place? These 
rods were called poking stocks. 


—That a band-box gets its name from 
the fact that it was first used to store the 
enormous ruffs, which were sometimes as 
much as nine inches deep? 


—That starching was first introduced in 
the time of the Renaissance, when it was 
regarded with considerable suspicion by 
the superstitious, and was a source of 
quite a fortune to the few people who 
practised it? 


—That in Roman times, silver cooking 
utensils were used in preparing certain 
dishes for a few epicures? 


—That Oriental rugs almost always 
have to be thoroughly washed with soap 
and water before they are offered for 
sale in Europe or America? 


—That in the sixteenth century, a 
nobleman, on shutting up his country es- 
tate, would have the windows taken down 
and carefully stored, they were so precious 
to him? 


—That draperies at the windows were 
unheard of until the Renaissance, and for 
a long time were very uncommon and 
used only for show? 


—That a hundred years ago, bath-tubs 
were so uncommon in New York City that 
the city directory carried an advertise- 
ment of marble and tin baths which could 
be rented for the convenience of people 
unable to visit the Bath? The same ad- 
vertisement offered “baths of any tem- 
perature furnished at the shortest notice, 
from sunrise until 10 o’clock p.m., through- 
out the year.” 


—In the seventeenth century, cloves 
were indispensable to the medicine closet. 
A recipe book of the period informed the 
housewife that cloves “comfort the stom- 
ach, liver, and heart, they help digestion 
—they quicken the eyesight—they are good 
against all cold diseases.” 


—That it is due to the efforts of a 
woman that we have a national day of 
Thanksgiving? It was Sarah J. Hale, 
whose untiring efforts resulted in the first 
Thanksgiving proclamation being issued 
by Abraham Lincoln in 1863. Thus our 
celebration of Thanksgiving as a nation 
is only 70 years old, although the first 
American Thanksgiving was celebrated in 
1621. 


—That the use of chicory as an addition 
to coffee was originally a Dutch discov- 


ery? Way back in the 18th century Dutch 
dealers found that it could be successfully 
used with coffee, but were able to keep 
it a profound secret until 1801, when the 
secret leaked out. The popularizing of 
chicory seems to have originated during 
the Napoleonic wars when blockades made 
it difficult to get coffee, tea or cocoa, and 
some substitute was needed. Chicory 
grows abundantly in France, Holland, 
Belgium and Germany, so it was a logi- 
cal thing to turn to its use. Since that 
time, it has been in constant use, either 
alone or added to coffee. 


—That the Chinese make tea in their tea 
cups, and their cups have covers to keep 
the tea hot? A few tea leaves are put 
in a cup and hot water poured on them, 
and the cup covered. The top may be 
tipped to cool the tea; milk and sugar 
are never used, and the tea is always 
made weak. Chinese cups are usually 
wide, broadening at the top, and may be 
highly decorated. 


—That pretzels have a very interesting 
history? Ever since the time of the an- 
cient Romans they have possessed special 
significance in religious ceremonies, and 
some of these legends persist even now in 
certain parts of Europe. 

At one time pretzels were baked in the 
form of arm-rings and neck-rings, which 
were worn on feast days. It was common 
belief that they were symbols of good 
luck, and that they would ward off the 
evil influences of witches and demons, In 
some localities, pretzels were distributed 
to the poor and school children, usually 
on a day of ceremony. It was supposed 
that by pulling a pretzel apart and making 
a wish, one’s fondest desire could be at- 
tained. Still another long-standing tradi- 
tion was that pretzels strung on cords or 
willow switches and fastened to fruit trees 
would ensure successful crops. 

Proof of the standing enjoyed by pret- 
zels is further demonstrated in an old cus 
tom of Switzerland. Here they were 
apportioned with all the care of gold- 
pieces. When they were baked, an al- 
lowance was made of about eight for each 
male, and five for each female. Why such 
an unequal division was made is not 
known, unless it is just another relic of 
the lion’s-share tactics practiced by men 
through the ages. 


—That the superstition that spilling salt 
is a sign of coming bad luck dates from 
the days of Greece, where salt was used 
in sacrifices to the gods, and its spilling 
was an ill omen of the reception of the 
sacrifice by the divinity? 


—That during the Renaissance and up 
to the Eighteenth Century, children of 
noble families were generally not brought 
up at home, but in the establishment of 
some other noble? 
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Book Reviews 


The Vitamins in Health and Disease, 
by Barnett Sure, published by The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1933. $2.00. 

The author, one of the discoverers of 
vitamin E, has written here a clear and 
comprehensive explanation of the vitamins, 
their history, and the part they play in 
health and disease. The facts are simply 
enough stated to be understood by stu- 
dents who have little or no background 
of chemistry, and the book is suitable for 
a text for senior high schools or junior 
colleges. Dr. Walter 
Eddy has written the 
introduction which is 
also a recommendation 
of the book “to all in- 
terested in the relations 
of diet and health.” 


Diet in Sinus Infec- 
tions and Colds, by 
Egon V. Ullman, M.D., 
Macmillan, New York, 
1933. $2.00. 

The first part of the 
book deals with the 
common cold and with 
sinus infections, with 
the nutritive qualities 
of food, the effect of 
the various foods and 
the importance of an 
alkaline diet, especially 
in treatment of colds. A 
suggested diet is given, 


A practical book, interestingly worked 
out in diagram form, showing combina- 
tions for the different seasons, and the 
most attractive arrangement of each com- 
bination. 


Practical and Profitable Chinese Recipes, 
by Emory Hawcock. 

An introductory chapter discusses Chi- 
nese foods in general, and is followed 
by chapters and recipes on each group of 
foods—soup, fish and egg dishes, chop 


sueys, chow meins, salads, entrees and des- 
Last, but by no means least are a 


serts. 








and a group of recipes 





“been selected, by special permission of 
the authorities, from various papers in 
Domestic Science set recently in Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations.” 


Food in Health and Disease, by Kath- 
erine M. Thoma, F. A. Davis Company, 
Philadelphia, 1933. 








eid S. 


The author, director of the Dietary De- 
partment of Michael Hospital in 
Chicago, has written this as a text book 
for student nurses and The 
subject matter is based on lectures and 


Reese 
dietitians, 


class work in use at that hospital where 

emphasis is placed on 
the 
part of 
the general health pro- 


the importance of 
normal diet as 


fram, and where all 
diets are planned on a 
this 
diet according 

The book is 


clearly written, authori- 


modification of 
normal 
to need. 


tative, and presents ma- 
terial dealing with the 
preparation, physiologic 
action, and therapeutic 
value of food in health 
While 
it is planned for student 
nurses and dieticians, it 


and in disease. 


should also be a valu- 


able reference book for 
classes. 


high school 


Film Strip Prices 


and menus, worked out rhe dee for film 
by Elza Mez complete Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. strips available from 
the book. The arrange- Pictured above is a wooden model found in the courtyard of a tomb at the | nited States De- 
ment of the contents Lisht, Egypt, by the Egyptian Expedition from the Metropolitan Museum of partment of Agriculture 
seems a bit confused, Art, 1931-1932. The model shows that division of the royal kitchen given during the fiscal year 


and we doubt whether 
the 
would be much help to 


grain bins. 
some of recipes and brewery. 
a patient who was not 


an accomplished cook. 


The Handbook of Domestic Duties, 
compiled by Mrs. Ann Nicholas, Personal 
Service Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. $.65. 

This little handbook was written for the 
Personal Bureau training classes, and is 
primarily designed to help the girl who 
is starting work in domestic service. It 
should prove of use to the girl who is 
anxious to make herself efficient and who 
has a pride in her work. Home manage- 
ment classes in high schools will find it 
helpful in outlining the duties of a maid 
and in gaining a better appreciation of 
this particular branch of training. 


Pierre’s 60 Profitable Sandwiches, by 
Pierre J. Berard. 

Sandwich recipes are given with the cost 
computed for each. 


60 Profitable Vegetabie Plate Combina- 
tions, by Alice Easton. 
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over to the treatment of grains. 


left foreground 


group of very good merchandising ideas. 

All three of the above books are pub- 
lished in a series of “Little Gold Business 
Books,” by J. O. Dahl, New York. They 
cost 50 cents per single copy, with special 
rates on three or more. Recommended 
for use in school cafeterias as well as in 
restaurants and tea rooms. 








The Science of Housecraft, by Agnes L. 
Stenhouse and E. Stenhouse, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1933.  $.95. 

This is based largely on the conditions 
under which “Housecraft” is taught in 
English schools. It is aimed to show a 
simple course of work, emphasizing the 
application of elementary scientific prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry to the 
problems of household 
Teachers of home economics will be in- 


management. 


terested in the series of exercises given 
in the back of the book and which have 


Across the rear of the model, are four 
The three rooms seen in the picture are the granary, bakery, 

In the first room the grain is brought in and registered by a 
scribe, the bearers walking up a staircase to dump the grain into the bins. 
The baking is going on in a room to the right, brewing in the room in the 


1933-34 will range from 
14 to 85 cents each, de- 


pending upon the num- 


ber of illustrations in 
the sefies. The ma- 
jority of the 163 series that the De- 


partment has available will sell for 
28 and 35 cents each. Film strips are 
available on such subjects as farm crops, 
dairying, farm animals, farm forestry, 
plant and animal diseases and pests, farm 
economics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and adult and junior extension 
work. Lecture notes are provided with 
each film strip purchased. 

The popularity of film strips among 
extension workers, teachers, and others 
has been due primarily to the reasonable 
prices charged for them, the convenience 
with which they can be handled, and their 


A list 


of available film strips and instructions 


effectiveness in educational work. 


on how to purchase them may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Editors 





Plate Lunches 


In the School Cafeteria 


N planning school lunches to be served 
to about 4,000 children in ten schools in 
Jackson, Mississippi, many factors and 

conditions have had to be considered. 
During prosperous times the average 
amount spent for lunches in the grammar 
schools was 10c, and 12c in the junior and 
senior high schools. With the coming of 
the depression the average for the gram- 
mar schools dropped to 8%c with an av- 
erage of 10c for high school patrons. 

To encourage the children to spend 
their lunch money wisely two 10c and one 
15c regular lunches were offered. The 
regular lunches were made sufficiently 
varied and with portions of a size which 
would attract the majority of children 
having 10c or 15¢ with which to purchase 
lunch, to select the regular lunches rather 
than individual servings which were priced 
at 5c each. 

Several years ago a hot plate of meat 
and vegetables was offered at 10c. A 
similar large plate lunch served with a 
starchy food or vegetable, a green vege- 
table and meat was given with a bottle of 
milk and any salad or desert on the menu 
for the day for 15c. All of the bread, 
rolls and crackers desired by the student 
are provided without extra cost. 

Since there was such a large number of 
students having but 10c to spend it was 
decided to offer two 10c lunches. The 
same plate as served in the 15c lunch was 
served in the 10c lunch, with the exception 
of meat. This plate, with all bread de- 
sired, a bottle of milk and a large cake or 
cookie constituted one of the regular 10c 
lunches. The other 10c lunch was a bowl 
of meat and vegetable soup, an individual 
small dish of starchy food, such as po- 
tatoes or spaghetti, and a bottle of milk 
with bread and crackers. 

The best values for the child having but 
5c with which to purchase his lunch were 
a bottle of milk with a piece of fruit or 
milk with four graham crackers or two 
cookies, or milk with a small sandwich, 
or a bowl of soup with two cookies and 
crackers. 
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By 
Elsmer W. Addkison 


Supervisor of School Cafeterias, 
Jackson, Miss. 


The regular lunches have met with the 
approval of parents and students. The 
complete menu for the coming week, 
which is the same for all schools, is pub- 
lished in the local Sunday newspapers so 
that parents can properly advise with the 
children in regard to their lunch selec- 
tions. By knowing just what a child may 
secure at school the mother can plan her 
meals at home to fill out any deficiencies 
and she may be sure, too, that during the 
day the child’s food is adequate and bal- 
anced. 

During the session about 600 white chil- 
dren from families being cared for by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
through welfare work have been provided 
lunches at a cost of 8%c. The children 
receiving these lunches have been able to 
make selections from the day’s menu and 
they have been provided with milk or soup 
and a hot plate lunch of two of the less 
expensive foods on the menu for the day. 
Meat has been offered three times weekly 
as it was felt that meat, milk and fruit 
would be the foods which the child would 
be less likely to receive at home. On two 
days fruit was provided in these lunches 
and on other days a cake or cookie. 

There were 660 negroes who were pro- 
vided with lunches through the same 
source. As there were no cafeterias in 
the negro schools the lunches were pre- 
pared at the Central High School and sent 
out in trucks. For the last few months of 
school only 3c per child was allowed for 
the lunches. Milk and two big sweet po- 
tatoes were given one day and soup and 
vegetable gumbo with two corn meal muf- 
fins and a sandwich made in a small bun 
with meat and eggs was given on alternate 
days. Other cheap foods, such as black- 
eyed peas and navy beans were used for 
a variety. The hot foods were sent in 10 
gal. milk cans with asbestos covers and 


were delivered to the schools by the 
creamery making the milk delivery at a 
very nominal cost. 

More food proportionately could be 
given to the negroes for 3%c than to the 
white children for 8c because besides the 
milk only the plainest and cheapest foods 
were used. In the white schools where the 
children had preference of selection and 
where the overhead had to be figured, as 
in other lunches served in the cafeterias, 
the entire amount was not available to be 
spent for actual food. 

The following menus which were served 
April 3 to 7 will give an illustration of the 
variety of foods offered: 

Monday 

Soup. Broiled liver, spaghetti with 
cheese and tomato sauce, greens or slaw. 
Toasted pimento cheese sandwiches. 
Stuffed eggs (3 halves) and sliced to- 
mato. Chocolate pudding with whipped 
cream or sponge cake with pineapple 
custard sauce. 

Tuesday 

Soup. Meat loaf, candied sweet potatoes, 
green beans. Baked ham_ sandwiches. 
Fruit salad. Orange and lemon gelatin or 
strawberry short cake. Milk and apple. 

Wednesday 

Soup. Roast beef, mashed potatoes, 
green cabbage or beets. Swiss cheese 
sandwiches on rye or white bread. 
Banana salad with crushed peanuts. 
Baked apples or prune whip. 

Thursday 

Soup. Baked chicken, rice or dressing, 
green peas. Date-pecan sandwiches on 
whole wheat bread. Sunset molded salad. 
Fruit cocktail or upsidedown cake. Milk 
and banana. 

Friday 

Soup. Baked red snapper or ham roll, 
potatoes au gratin or black eyed peas, 
spinach or carrot salad. Chicken salad 
sandwiches. Pineapple salad. Fruit gela- 
tin or peanut cookies. 

A future contribution to this Depart- 
ment will be on figuring and reducing 
over-head costs in school cafeterias. 
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OME contemporary writers and prac- 

titioners are blaming the colleges for 

malnourishment among college girls. 
Little do. they realize the many problems 
confronting the college dietitian, who finds 
it her duty not only to give the girls what 
is good for them but what they like. 

The college dietitian is interested in 
helping her college girls build strong 
healthy bodies as she knows only too 
well the need of such to carry on in the 
professional world. She, with the prac- 
titioner, senses the fact that the hardest 
problems of life, as getting an education, 
becoming established in a profession, se- 
lecting a life partner, making adjustments 
after marriage, and launching a home 
with children, come in the first thirty 
years of life. The dietitian is anxious to 
do her part in preparing young women 
te go out with good physiques and strong 
nervous systems, 

It is heartily agreed that many col- 
leges are serving food that is not ade- 
quate for health and growth. For the 
conscientious dietitian to see healthy, 
buoyant girls enter college and go out af- 
ter two years, pale, tired, and anemic with 
lowered resistance is not only a deplor- 
able situation but a tragedy. It is most 
discouraging to the dietitian to be told 
by a college president, “Nutrition is beau- 
tiful theory but it just won’t work,” when 
asking for butter and cream instead of 
substitutes, after cold epidemics, strepto- 
coccus infection, eye, nose and throat 
trouble among the students. 

On the other hand the dietitian who is 
employed by a college which does not 
limit the funds, and allows her to buy 
choice foods will also have her difficul- 
ties. She no doubt has heard her girls 
say they want “Gooey gobby foods” mean- 
ing rich pastries, and “They did not come 
to college to learn to eat greens.” 

Students in most cases have not been 
trained to eat plain, wholesome, substan- 
tial food in childhood, and when served 
well balanced, scientifically planned meals, 
adequate for health and growth, they 
sometimes revolt. It is no wonder to 
the dietitian that many college girls are 
anemic as she knows how much of the 
lettuce, spinach, broccoli, endive, prunes, 
raisins, and currants go into the garbage 
can after she and the cooks have tried 
so hard to make them attractive. 


The college dietitian can do much to 
educate young women to eat properly but 
it is a tedious task. It will take the com- 
bined efforts of a great many forces to 
produce healthy college women. From 
the poirit of view of the dietitian the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be of some value: 

1. Children should be trained from 
babyhood to eat plain, nourishing food, 
and be given work in health hygiene or 
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Catering to the College Girl 


home economics as soon as possible, so 

they will know the value of good food. 

2. Children should be taught that good 
citizenship is living in groups in a con- 
genial manner, and being satisfied with 
simplicity rather than demanding luxury. 

3. College students shotild be taught 
that good constructive criticism based on 
scientific facts will do much to improve 
any situation, whether it is in the class- 
room, home, or college dining room. 

4. Parents and college authorities should 
make every effort to work together, to 
help the students develop strong bodies 
and good minds. 

5. College dietitians should have the 
support of the administration. 

6. In order for the dietitian to reach 
the desired result there must be collabora- 
tion of parent, student, college president, 
business manager, dean, teachers, cooks. 

The foregoing suggestions may be of 
help to the coming generations, but they 
probably will assist little in solving the 
modern dietitian’s problems. The writer 
realizes the plan for feeding college girls, 
which she is forthwith submitting, is not 
perfect. However it seemed to bring re- 
sults in health and satisfaction on the part 
of the girls, which is the, aim of every 
college dietitian. It is the plan used by 
the writer in the college in which she was 
formerly employed. 

Menus were made a week in advance. 
They were ai.alyzed from a scientific 
standpoint and found more than adequate 
in protein, fat, carbohydrates, vitamines, 
and minerals to maintain and promote 
health and growth. The highest quality of 
food obtainable, both fresh and canned 
was bought. As many fresh fruits and 
vegetables as could be secured were 
served throughout the year. 

Any one breakfasting with the girls 
would have found the following foods 
from which to choose, as breakfast was 
served cafeteria style: oranges, grapefruit, 
or other fresh fruits in season; tomato 
juice; all available prepared cereals, with 
the addition of a warm cereal during the 
winter; well buttered toast; a canned or 
dried fruit; cocoa; grade A milk with a 
fat content of 5%, from a registered, 
tested, guernsey herd; and special breads 
such as coffee cake, cinnamon rolls, and 
pecan rolls three times a week. No signs 
were posted telling the girls what and 
how much they could take. 

For lunch, the girls had a meat substi- 
tute or occasionally a meat dish en cas- 
serole; a vegetable; relish, as cole slaw, 
cranberry relish or spiced fruit; white, 
graham, and rye bread; butter; a salad 
suitable for dessert, or.some other. type 
of dessert; and tea, postum, or milk, 

Dinner consisted of meat, which was 
lamb, veal, prime rib roast, stuffed steak, 


By 
Lita Hindman Luebbers 


swiss steak, tenderloin steak, rabbit, 

chicken, pork, or some other kind of meat, 

with its accompaniment mint sauce, mint 
jelly, chili sauce, mushroom sauce, cran- 
berry jelly, lingonberry preserves, apple 

sauce, etc.; white or sweet potatoes; a 

vegetable, fresh whenever possible; a 

salad or relish; dessert; variety of bread; 

butter; coffee and! milk. 

Once a month there was a special four 
course formal dinner, called the Birthday 
dinner as girls with birthdays in that 
month sat together at special tables and 
had birthday cakes with candles on them. 
The dinner was served by candle light, the 
girls were dressed formally, and there was 
orchestra music to which they danced 
from six to eight o’clock between courses. 
A committee of students helped work 
out the menus so the girls felt satisfied. 

There were formal breakfasts at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and May Day which the girls 
liked very much. The menu followed 
this plan: half grapefruit with peppermint 
candy, eggs in bacon cups, graham nut 
muffins, butter, strawberry preserves, cran- 
berry ice and cookies. 

Sundays and Wednesdays were guests 
days, at which times ‘there were unusually 
nice dinners, and music or some other en- 
tertainment provided by the students. 

Sunday night supper was in the form 
of a tea, the menu of which was suggested 
and served by a student committee. This 
tea was served with candle light and soft 
music in the recreation room which 
opened off the dining hall. 

The dining hall of colonial architecture, 
was clean, cheerful, and attractive. The 
walls were light grey and the windows 
were decorated with bright chintz drapes. 
There was a fern in a bright pottery con- 
tainer on each table, and a linen cloth. 
The waitresses were students who were 
neat and attractive in their crisp white 
uniforms. The heavy trays were carried 
by waiters dressed in white coats, clean 
clothing, and most certainly a tie. 

The girls for the most part were strong, 
healthy and attractive, and the dietitian 
felt that she was doing all she could to 
build strong bodies. 

The following menu sheet, taken from 
the pad of weekly menus, may be of some 
value, to others interested in the problems 
of successfully feeding college women: 


Menus for one week (February) 


Bread, butter and beverages are not listed 


Monpay 
Breakfast 
Oranges Chetries 
Cream of wheat and dates 
Prepared cereals Jelly 
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Lunch 
Apple fritters & syrup _ Buttered carrots 
Spiced cantaloupe 
Floating island Fig honey wafers 


Dinner 
Veal roast Mashed potato 


Baked Squash Head lettuce 
French dressing 
Washington pie Jelly meringue 


TUESDAY 

Breakfast 
Bananas Grapefruit Raspberries 
Sugared fried cakes Pettijohns 


Prepared cereals 
Lunch 
Tomatoes and bacon on toast 


Buttered peas 
Pear and prune salad 


Dinner 
Swiss steak 


Creamed onions 


Boiled potatoes 
Spiced peaches 


Ice cream Strawberry preserves 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges Prunes 
Wheatena Prepared cereals 
Lunch 


Cold sliced meat 
Rye bread 
Fruit cup 
Formal Dinner 
Tomato canape 
Baked chicken Mashed potatoes 
Buttered beets 


Creamed potatoes 
Mustard pickles 
wafers 


Cranberry ice Radishes celery 
Neapolitan salad wafers Cherry pie 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Apples Apricots Marmalade 
Oats and raisins Prepared cereals 
Lunch 
Vegetable casserole 
Muffins Peach preserves Cottage cheese 


Diced pineapple and cherry salad 


: Dinner 
Chicken croquettes Creamed peas 


Mashed potatoes Buttered green beans 
Caramel nut pudding—whipped cream 


FrIpAy 
Breakfast 
Grapes Bananas Green gage plums 
Coffee Cake Ralstons 
Prepared cereals 


Lunch 
Macaroni and cheese 
Spiced crabapples Buttered corn 
Danish pudding whipped cream 
Dinner 
Salmon loaf—tart sauce 
Parsley buttered potatoes 
Fresh spinach—lemon 
Carrot and cabbage salad 
Prune whip—custard sauce 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Figs Cream of wheat 
Prepared cereals 
Lunch 
Apples stuffed with sausages 
Buttered cabbage 
Gingerbread and whipped cream 
Dinner 
Chop suey and rice Creamed asparagus 
Rolls Dill pickles Pineapple salad 
Ice cream—chocolate sauce 


Oranges 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapefruit Peaches 
French toast—syrup 
Cream of corn with figs 
Dinner 
Heart timbales with cherry fruit gelatine 
Nut bread sandwiches Stuffed celery 
Valentine cookies Tea Coffee 


Tea 
Roast lamb—browned potatoes 
Green lima beans 
Pear salad—cube lime gelatine 
Peanut brittle dessert 


Experimenting in a Lunch 
Room 


Annie R. German, 
Boone High School, Boone, No. Carolina. 


During the year 1932-33, Boone High 
School tried a new plan in order to se- 
cure a hot lunch for those students who 
were transported by bus and who must 
eat a cold lunch. 

Funds sufficient to purchase the mini- 
mum equipment were secured from the 
local merchants and from the Parent 
Teachers Association. A room which 
had been intended for class-room use was 
secured for the lunch room. Since the 
students were from rural homes where 
surplus foods are more readily available 
than is money, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared in order to find what foods each 
student could bring. In return for these 
foods the student was given meal tickets 
which he could exchange for a bowl of 
soup. Prices paid for these foods were 
based on market prices. 

No attempt was made to serve more 
than a bowl of hot soup, and a cup of hot 
cocoa. The soups served were cream 
soups, vegetable soup, and chicken soup; 
all were made with milk. Crackers were 
included with a bowl of soup which could 
be purchased for five cents or for one 
ticket. 

The students of the school did all the 
work during study periods, and received 
a bowl of soup for their work. The Home 
Economics teacher had general supervi- 
sion over the work. No outside helper 
was employed. 

In order to control the amount of food 
brought in, a cafeteria committee was 
elected from the student body. This com- 
mittee met each Tuesday morning to plan 
the menus for the following week. The 
amounts needed were estimated and, from 
the questionnaires which the students 
filled out, definite students were selected 
to bring definite foods on definite days. 

Out of a student body of three hundred, 
the average number of students served 
each day was around eighty. Each student 
was urged to supplement his bow] of soup 
with sandwiches brought from home. Sev- 
eral definite cases of weight improvement 
were noted. Some funds were obtained 





from relief agencies to be used as a means 
for supplying students who could neither 
bring food nor buy soup. 


Both students and parents entered 
whole-heartedly into the plan and we feel 
that it has been successful enough to re- 
peat next year. 


School Feeding in Emergency 
Relief Programs 


That the schools are assuming the re- 
sponsibility of preventing mal-nourish- 
ment among their children, and that home 
economics teachers have the responsibil- 
ity of purchasing and preparing most of 
the food, is shown again in the results of 
a study made in California by the Educa- 
tional Council for Maintenance of Ade- 
quate Standards of Living, published in 
the Sierra Educational News and written 
by Bernice Budlong, supervisor of Home- 
Making, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, San Jose. 

Early in March the Council sent a ques- 
tionnaire to fifty-five principals of junior 
and senior high schools in California cities 
and towns north of the Tehachapi and to 
the home economics supervisors of Berk- 
ley, Oakland, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
and San Jose, says Miss Budlong. The 
object of the questionnaire was to deter- 
mine to what extent the schools are feed- 
ing the children of the unemployed, how 
the work is being financed, and who is ac- 
tually assuming the responsibility within 
the schools for this phase of the relief 
program. 

Forty-three of the questionnaires were 
returned. Of the schools reporting, 71% 
are serving one substantial meal a day to 
the children who are suffering from this 
industrial depression. One-third of these 
are giving mid-morning milk in addition 
to this meal. 

The answers to the questions regarding 
the financing of the projects show defin- 
itely that the schools, for the most part, 
are accepting the responsibility. Thirty- 
one of the forty-three schools report that 
teachers are making donations, while 
nineteen received help from the P.T.A. 

That the work of purchasing and pre- 
paring the food is largely the responsibil- 
ity of the home economics teachers is re- 
vealed by the answers to this question. 
Thirty-four percent of the cases report 
that the home economics teachers purchase 
the food, and 44% report that it is pur- 
chased by their cafeterias. 

Since school cafeterias, both in rural 
and city schools are usually managed by 
the home economics teachers, it is safe to 
assume that these teachers are the chief 
buyers—the same may be said of the pre- 
paration of the food. 

Seventeen per cent of the schools report 
that home economics classes cook all of 
the meals while 65% report the cafeterias 
responsible for the food preparation. 
Many schools have regular classes who 
cook the food for the cafeterias. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 

which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 








New Jersey 





| Bridgeton 


Rice Krispies 





from the cereal bowl 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are delightful for any 
meal. One of the best cereals ever made 
for children and grown-ups. 


Rice Krispies add to recipes too. Use them 
for nutmeats in candies and desserts. Garnish 
salads with them. Put into soups. 


Try the recipe below. Other recipes and 
menus on request. Home Economics Depart- 


ment, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
BANANA BETTY 


4 bananas \% cup butter 
1% cups Kellogg’s Orange or lemon juice 

Rice Krispies crumbs 14 cup Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
34 cup brown sugar Milk 
Alternate layers of sliced bananas with crumbs. On top of each 
layer of bananas sprinkle brown suger. Dot with butter and a few 
drops of orange or lemon juice. Sprinkle whole Rice Krispies over 
the top layer. Add enough milk to half fill up the pudding dish. 
Cover and bake for about 20 to 30 minutes at 350° F. Uncover 
last five minutes to brown the top. Serve hot. Yield: 6 servings, 


Listen !— 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





For Cookery Classes 


The “Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 


for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 


A copy of the Manual will be sent free 

to any teacher of Home Economics. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-833 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution te 
bome economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 

















Smart Crochet for Summer Pastime 


Make the newest gloves, bags, hats, etc. with 
Clark’s O.N.T. Crochet Cotton—a new thread 
with the fashionable string-like finish. Send 10c 
for new booklet, “J P. Coats and Clark’s 
O.N.T. Fashions in Crochet and Knitting.” 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 41V, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 











Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 
Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
ougeestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A helpful and practical 
aid in ‘discussing this important health question. 
Sent without charge by addressing ‘Practical 
Home Economics” magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 











SEWING ROOM 


SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
reads Need 


Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 






$55u 






Complet. Other Items 
with 
Cutter send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


Reom 600 337 W. Madison St. Chieago, Ill. 
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Child Training Among 
the Aztecs 
(Continued from page 229) 


(1), the four roses (2), representing four 
days, the child in a basket (3), the mid- 
wife (4), the three boys (6-7-8) and the 
pot of food. The mat of rushes is also 
seen with the pot of water. The orna- 
ment on top of the pot is the Aztec 
sign for water. The symbols for the boy 
(5) and for the girl (10) are also seen. 
When twenty days had passed the child 
was taken in the basket and presented at 
the temple and made an offering before 
the priests. After this the child was 
brought up by the parents and when it 
arrived at a proper age it was turned 
over to the priest if destined for that 
profession or to a master of the boys if 
it was to be a warrior. In the illustra- 
tions are seen the child (13), the father 
(11), the high priest (12), the mother 
(14), the master of the boys (15). 

In the little strip illustrations the edu- 
cation of the child may be followed. The 
circles represent years. Throughout these, 
the father is shown dealing with the boys 
and the mother with the girls. The 
amount of food allowed is indicated by 
a half of loaf, a whole loaf, a loaf and a 
half and by two loaves. The sign before 
the mouth of the parents represents speech 
and it may be taken to mean that the pa- 
rents are advising their children. The 
children it will be noted, do not answer 
back, thereby showing a difference in the 
Aztec method and present day training. At 
four the boy helps by carrying water; the 
girl is told about spinning. The distaff and 
wool are seen. In the next picture the 
mother instructs the girl and at five years 
of age the girl is practicing spinning her- 
self, and more successfully at six years of 
age. The boy at three is guided by the 
father, at four he helps by carrying water, 
at five by doing errands and by picking 
things up in the market. At seven the boy 
is instructed in fishing. At eight both 
parents are telling the children if they are 
not good they will be stuck by thorns and 
the children are weeping. At nine years of 
age the boys are punished for disobe- 
dience by tying their hands and feet and 
sticking the pointed agave leaves into 
them. The girls, you will notice, are stuck 
only in the:hands and are not tied. 

At téfi’ the punishment is whipping and 
at eleven. the children are punished by 
holding them over a fire of dried axi, prob- 
ably..chili peppers and made to inhale the 
acrid smoke. At twelve the boys are pun- 
ished by tying them hand and foot and 
putting them out on the damp ground to 
think it’ ovér, while the girls must clean 
the house all night. The symbol (14) 
represents the starry heaven or night—it 
resembles a cluster of electric light bulbs. 

At thirteen the boys are instructed in 
boating and gathering wood and the girls 
in grinding meal and in cookery and, we 








Do You Appreciate 
The Value of 


PLAYS 


that will Dramatize 
Your 
Home Economics lessons? 


See page 248 














BACO BATIK DYES 


Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 


also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalegues and illustrations 
‘ mailed free. 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 
141 W. 87th St. New York. N. Y 











SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1933 


= 


To Home Economics students 
graduating this year we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


& 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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may judge from the jar, in the prepara- 
tion of drinks. At fourteen the boys are 
taught fishing and the girls weaving. 
Thus we see the Aztecs, while not 
plagued with lessons from books, were 
given good instruction in all the occupa- 
tions which fitted them for their life, were 
taught obedience and made to mind and 
taught moderation in all things. The girl 
is now ready for matrimony and some 
who do not marry evidently become at- 
tendants in the temple, much as the unwed 
of a generation ago and also today, if 
they are independent, are apt to work 
about the churches. The boys, as has 
been said, go on their professional train- 
ing, which need not concern us at present. 


With the A. H.E. A. 
(Continued from page 227) 


clude the following statements, (1) the 
important ingredients in descending order 
of their importance, (2) a name that 
should not be misleading but would clear- 
ly name the product, (3) the style of the 
product, and (4) the name of the manu- 
facturer or distributor. In addition he 
feels that some attention should be paid, 
in the label, to the question of food aller- 
gies. If the ingredients are clearly and 
honestly named, the purchaser or consum- 
er would be able to avoid any food con- 
taining ingredients which happen to .af- 
fect him disagreeably or harmfully. 

On the same program Dr. Howard Bige- 
low, professor of economics at Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, spoke of the need for “re-discover- 
ing the consumer.” In pointing out the 
fact that the interests of the consumer 
are at last coming in for consideration, 
Dr. Bigelow spoke in an entertaining and 
delightful manner of the way that “Jones, 
the consumer” is becoming an increasing- 
ly important factor in every community. 
For the past three years he (the consum- 
er) has been living largely on what he 
had bought before the days of depression 
set in. Now he is rapidly reaching the 
place where he must replace many worn 
out articles that are necessary to a decent 
standard of living. It is important to 
formulate standards of living based on 
these new living conditions, and here is 
where the teacher of home economics has 
a big opportunity. Teach in terms of con- 
sumer interest with the long time objec- 
tives of establishing good taste, of buying 
according to needs rather than wants, and 
of thinking in terms of quality of living, 
as well as in quantity of living. 

We might go on for several pages and 
not even then exhaust the interesting 
points that stand out in the series of di- 
vision meetings, but space is lacking, and 
we must tell you something about the 
wonderful play time provided by the Wis- 
consin Home Economics Association 
which made us, in a measure, forget the 
heat that the weather man provided in 
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such a liberal manner for this meeting. 

First, there was the very delightful trip 
to Oconomowoc to look over the Carna- 
tion Milk plant and the delicious lunch- 
eon that was served to over 600 guests 
by the Carnation Milk company. That 
same day, but in the afternoon, a party 
was given at the Pabst Farm. This in- 
cluded a horse show, games, swimming, 
bridge for those who preferred that to 
more active sports, and an outdoor sup- 
per—all wonderfully well planned and 
carried out. Our hats off to Mr. Pabst, 
and to Miss Snapper and all their help- 
ers who met the invasion of some eleven 
hundred hungry “home economicsers” and 
never turned a hair, even though that 
number so far exceeded their expected 
six hundred, and who provided abundance 
of food for all! 

Then there was an afternoon tea at 
Milwaukee-Downer College given by the 
College; a boat trip around the lake where 
we understand welcome breezes were pro- 
vided on a sizzling hot day; a drive 
through Milwaukee County Parks, and 
last, but by no means least, a demonstra- 
tion of folk songs and folk dances by 
various nationality groups of Milwaukee, 
presented by the Milwaukee Public School 
Extension Department at the Vocational 
School. These were plays and songs by 
adults, natives of the countries they rep- 
resented, and the event was a revelation 
to many in their beauty and color. 

At the annual banquet, there was a de- 
lightful program that was, in a way, a 
foretaste of the above, in that several 
numbers of songs were acted out by chil- 
dren from some of the settlement houses. 
A trio of young cowboys—the youngest 
of whom looked about six, but was, we 
understand, nine, and played a banjo al- 
most as big as himself—is something 
many of those who saw and heard will 
not forget in a hurry! Place cards for 
the dinner were made by students in the 
public school system, and practical and at- 
tractive favors in the way of little enamel 
bowls filled with Wisconsin “red, ripe, 
cherries” were souvenirs that will last a 
long, long time. All in all, we should say 
that the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was a decided hope 
we have made this sufficiently entertaining 
to make those of you who were not able 
to attend this year plan ahead for the 
twenty-seventh meeting which will be held 
in New York next June. 


success—we 








New officers chosen are Essie Elliott, | 


Los Angeles, as vice-president; Mrs. An- 
nette T. Herr, Amherst, Massachusetts, 


secretary; and Lillian Peek, Austin, Tex- | 


as, as councillor-at-large. 
Zuill remains president for another year. 


Next month we will give you some of | 


the interesting points in the meeting of 


the Department of Supervisors and Teach- | 


ers of Home Economics of the N. E. A. 
which was held in Chicago, July 2-4. 


Miss Frances | 
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Beer 

CORN 

CHICKEN 

STRING BEANS 
and other foods that 


are hard to process 
. all may now be canned easily and success- 


fully at home by using CROWN 2 Piece 
MASON CAPS 


TRY IT. Write for free 
sample cap and new 
1933 Crown Home Can- 
ning Book containing 
mew section on meat. 








CROWN CORK & SEAL Co. 
World’s Largest Makers of BALTIMORE, MD. 


Closures for Glass Containers 








Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 








World Famous Chefs 
Give Recipes 


This year’s edition of Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Recipe Books (packed inside every sack) 
contains many recipes from world famous chefs, 
You will find them interesting. 


Washburn Crosby Company 





Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 





tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. hat is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flaver. Better for aii cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 











KN ox is the 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Saiads 








dvanced course in 
TOWELS °e?°e 


@ @ @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 
finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 
facturers of Cannon towels and sheets ... - 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 





SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 
Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 
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Practical Home Economics 


For Your Use-Or For THE Use OF A FRIEND 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 
subjects.’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


Brncioned lense FING. . cc sce ke wees for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... copies. 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 


468 Fourth Avenue 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 

“More Plays With a Purpose”’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


ee eee aaa eae esc eee ae ae ia ee 


os Sc pais a oe se en 


ae 


NN hs ar cD Bikes be ees athe RAS UE ees A eee 


New York City 
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YOUR pupils delight in the varying whims of 
the mode. Their efforts to conform to the pre- 
vailing silhouette indicate their interest in clothes. 
It is only a step further to get them interested in 
making these modish clothes. 


To some, the above illustration may suggest a 
style show. To the young girl with a new dress 
to make, however, it offers ideas. But the young 
girl needs more than ideas in order to make a 
dress. She must have a basic foundation, which 
includes how to use a pattern, how to alter a pat- 
tern, how to make hand and decorative stitches, 
how to finish seams, hems, necklines; how to put 
in sleeves and how to finish them; and much kin- 
dred information. 


It is just this information on sewing processes 


of 
Sewing 


By Rosamond C. Cook, 
Professor of 
Home Economics, 
University of Cin- 
cinnati 
that is so well presented in Essentials of Sewing 
by Rosamond C. Cook. Because of its modern 
method of teaching sewing, this textbook is being 
used from coast to coast. If you do not know 
this textbook, let us send you a copy for exam- 
ination, billed on 30 days’ approval. Fill in the 

Approval Coupon now. 


16 chapters ; 238 pages; 162 illustrations. $1.40 





mil 
Essentials 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria, Illinois 


I desire to examine Essentials of Sewing with a view to using it as 


a text in my classes. Please send me a copy billed on gee 
adopted and purchased in quantities, I am to receive th 


$1.40 within 30 days. 
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Position ORE ee eee: Address ..... 
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| My : e approval 
| copy without charge. If not adopted, I will return the copy or send 
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